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- By Ricb&rd Mowrer 
Special correspondent of 
Tile Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Influenced by events In Portugal, 
junior officers of the Spanish armed 
forces are becoming politicized to a 
degree that is causing anxiety among 
Gen. Francisco Franco's top com- 
manders. 

This is indicated by a number of 
events regarded by observers as 
significant: ■ 

• A major and a . captain, both of 
the Army, this week were put under 


"preventive detention*’ hi the- mili- 
tary fortress of Figueras, northern 
Catalonia. The charges are unspeci- 
fied , but <the major, ■ Julio Busquets 
Bragulat, is well known as the author 
of a sociological study. “The Profes- 
sional Soldier in Spain," published in 
the .’eOsl' Capt. Jose Julvez, detained 
at the same time, is, like his fellow 
officer, auniversity graduate. 

• A petition- signed by 160,000 
Spaniards asking General Franco to 
grant -an amnesty to political prison- 
ers Is- claimed by the organizers to 
include the signatures of 2,000 mili- 
tary officers. The petition, drafted by 


the Christian Democrat movement. 
"Justice and Peace" is to be handed 
to the Caudillo, but without the signs- - 
-tures. . . : : 

• There are continuing reports 
that secret young officers’ com- - 
mittees exist in Army garrisons. They ; - 
are said to reflect impatience with the . 
stagnating political situation and 
General Franco’s resumption of pow- 
ers last September. Gravely ill, the . .. 
Caudillo had handed over his powers 
temporarily to Ms designated succes- 
sor, Prince Juan C&rlosde Borbon, . 
but when he recovered. General 
Franco took his- powers back again. 


Some of Spain's military are unhappy 
that the succession plans were not 
fully implemented at that time. 

• Lt. Gen. Angel Campano, com- 
mander of the Madrid militar y re- 
gion, warned in a speech this month 
that the armed forces would block 
"subversion." “In recent years a 
moral decay and hidden desires for 
revolution and subversion have be- 
come noticeable,” he said. "We must 
remember that the Army belongs to 
the nation, acts on behalf of the 
nation, but not on behalf of a subver- 
sive nation." 

★Please torn to Page 4 
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Veteran home gardener tells how you 
can make that backyard plot pay off 


By Peter Tange 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

.. Home-grown vegetables can enrich 
your table and save- you money. But 
that saving will evaporate if you don’t 
pay attention to garden economy. By 
following a few simple guidelines, you 
can use a modest plot. of land in your 
own yard or on community acreage to 
substantially beat down the high cost 
of food. 

Up in the northwest corner of 
Vermont, for example — to pick one 
of the more climatically rigorous 
parts of the United States — Mrs. 
Pauline Baker grew more than 
enough vegetables for her family of 
seven oh two 26 by 80 -foot plots in the 
city of Burlington’s community gar- 
dens last summer. Now the surplus, 
which she canned or froze, helps 
provide hearty meals through the 
winter. 

Substantial savings 

My own 1,000-square-foot garden 
likewise provides handsomely for my 
family of four. We. too, now eat from 
that garden via the freeze-. And 
carrots, leeks, a few beets, and 


Jerusalem artichokes, of course, atm 
come directly from the ground, de- 
spite the winter cold. 

This has meant substantial savings 
for us. Exactly how much, I cannot 
say for sure. But we eat very well 
indeed at a cost well under super- 
market prices. 

Having said all this, I must confess 
that backyard -gardening has been 
somewhat oversold In the past year or 
two. The dream of garnering a 6300 
harvest from $10 worth of. seeds has 
led to more disappointment than 
profit for .many new gardeners. 

Good soil and skill 

This is not to suggest that dream Is 
a chimera. But to parley a $10 seed 
investment into hundreds of dollars 
worth of harvest takes good soil and 
some degreeof skill on the part of the 
gardeners — assets this series can 
help you acquire. 

Even beginning gardeners with soil 
quite unworthy of the name can reap 
moderately, successful harvests the 
first year and abundant harvests 
thereafter if they follow the simjple 
steps the series outlines. 
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Four votes 
key to oil- 
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By Godfrey Sparling Jv. 

and Peter Stoart - 
Staff correspondents of • *• 
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Whether gasoline and heating oil 
prices: paid by Americans . rise an 
estimated. 10 cents per gallon may 
depend on the votes of four senators. 

That’s how many votes President 
Ford is believed to need to sustain his 
veto of- Congress’ 90-day post- 
ponement of his hike in imported oil 
. tariffs. 

The Senate joined the House of 
Representatives in voting the delay 
Wednesday 66-28 — more than the 
N two-thlrds majority required to over- 
ride a veto and, computing absentees , 
leaving the President the' task of 
switching four votes. 

To do so, he may have to com- 
promise. Two Republican Senators in 
touch with the White House on the 
issue, Jacob' Javlts erf New York and 
Robert Packwood of Oregon, hint one 
possible concession: shifting the tariff 
burden heavily on gasoline and more 
lightly on heating gA. 

Such a concession, to which the 
President is known to be receptive, 
could inflate the rise in gasolone 
prices to 12 or 14 cents per gallon but 
deflate the hike in heating oil prices to 
6 or 8 cents per gallon. 

It also could win Mr. Ford the 
support of six Republican Senators 
(mostly from the heating-oil-depen - 
dent Northeast) who backed an un- 
successful amendment along these 
lines, then voted for postponement If 
he does, he could make bis veto stick. 

The House of Representatives, 
which ratified the delay, 369-114, is 
regarded as certain to override. 


may hold 
delay 

It is becoming increasingly clear in 
this battle over these proposals that 
Mr. Ford sticks stubbornly to his 
positions. 

^Qneof Mr.-Ford^slong-time associ- 
ates says: . 

' “Jerry won't compromise so much 
that he feels he is giving up his 
principle. Instead, he may well opt to 
take the defeat in Congress — putting 
the burden on Congress to come up 
with a better alternative or take the 
rap from public opinion.” 


By Joseph C. Harsch 

Jh terms of U.S. relations with other 
powers, we are in a new era. We do 
not yet have a label for it. But we can 
begin to identify it — if only in terms 
of what lt is not, or what it does not 
have. 

It does not have an automatic 
NATO alliance. 

It does not have Washington even 
going through the motions of con- 
sulting its NATO allies before doing 
diplomatic business with the Rus- 
sians. 

It does not have clients economi- 
cally as well as militarily dependent 
on the United States. 

It does not have a forward Amer- 
ican foreign policy "leaning against” 
the frontiers and outposts of commu- 
nism. 

In lt the United States can no longer 
discipline client states such as Greece 
and Turkey. The United States may 
well be losing its ability to enjoy the 
use at will of the military faculties of 
Portugal and Spain. 

Greek, Turkish issue 

There la still a NATO alliance, yes. 

But how does it operate now? And 
how will it be operating five or ten 
years from now? 

The immediate Issue is the relation- 
ship of Greece and -Turkey to the 
alliance. The Greeks, deeply dis- 
appointed over American failure to 
restrain the Turks on Cyprus, are cool 
toward Washington, and may grow 
cooler. The Turks, their pride bris- 
tling over the attempt by Congress to 
coerce them by withholding Amer- 
ican military aid, are talking about 
closing down American military 
bases in Turkey. 

The American Sixth Fleet is still the 
most powerful military weapon in 
Europe and can still keep to the seas. 
In a test of . strength it could still 
dominate the Mediterranean. Yet the 
"Med’-' is no longer America’s mare 
nostrum. The Soviets ride its waves 
freely. And Washington is no longer in 
sure control of the passages in and out 
.-of five world’s most inland .. 

sea.' 

Ironically, Washington’s relations 
with Egypt — which controls the Suez 
Canal (soon to be reopened) — are 
better right now than with Turkey, 
which bestrides the Dardanelles. And 
while the Strait of Gibraltar is still 
controlled by Spain and the Govern- 


ment of Spain is still intimately 
associated with the Pentagon, that 
condition is on shaky foundations. / 
Political disintegration is possible In 
Spain even now and seems all but 
certain when Gen. Francisco Franco 
no longer holds down the lid on / 
change. 

Also, Morocco Is making a deter- 
mined drive for control over the/ 
southern flank of the Strait erf Gfbral- 
tar 

★Please turn to Page 4 


U.S., Soviets eye 
trade wreckage 

By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 
American and Soviet trade ex- 
perts, meeting in Washington, are 
trying to salvage what they can 
from the wreckage of the U.S.- 
Soviet trade agreement, 

That agreement, it had been 
hoped, would give fresh impetus 
to Soviet- American commerce, 
which ballooned fivefold in recent 
years to a $1 billion aimual level. 

Crux of future growth is credits, 
with which the U.S.S.R. — em- 
barked on long-term industrial- 
ization of vast Siberian reaches — 
might purchase U.S. machinery, 
tools, and know-how. 

Soviet officials, according to 
assistant U.S. Treasury Secre- 
tary Gerald L Parsky, just back 
from Moscow, say “they will have 
to be looking elsewhere tor cre- 
dits,” now that the 1972 U.S.- 
Soviet trade agreement has been 
scrapped. 

Moscow canceled the agree- 
ment when Congress limited Ex- 
port-Import Bank credit to the 
U.S.S.R. to $860 million over the 
next four years and linked trade 
benefits to Soviet Jewish emigra- 
tion. 

A high-level Soviet delegation, 
headed by Deputy Foreign Tirade 
Minister Vladimir S. Alkhimov, is 
in Washington for talks with 
prominent American business- 
men. Earlier, an official U.S. 
Government delegation, co- 
chaired by Mr. Parsky, was In 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Oil glut forcing some minor price cuts 


But most producers 
simply turn off flow 

By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The net cost of oil is coming down to 
some cases as supertankers wait in 
the Atlantic off the Canazy Islands or 
Land's End for Instructions as to 
which European port is least awash In 
oil. 

The reason for costs coming down is 
that some smaller oil-producing coun- . 
tries have reduced the special pre- 
miums ■ they charge for the high 
quality of their crude or their proxim- 
ity to European markets: 

Now with oil plentiful and tanker 
rates at all-time lows, consumers do 
■ ■not want to pay these premiums. 

The reductions being offered by 
Abu Dhabi, Libya, and some other 
African producers are to the range of 
30 to 60 cents a barrel. But the 



cheaper all Is going, not to the major 
oil companies, but to third-party 
customers who buy direct from state 
oil companies instead of dealing with 
the majors. 

OPEC still firm 

Analysts warn that the major pro- 
ducers — Saudi Arabia, Iran, and 
Kuwait — are yet to be heard from, 
and suggest it is futile to expect an 
imminent break in the hitherto solid 
price front of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC). 


By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 


"I would welcome lower oil prices, 
but I don’t believe they are going to 
come down,” Sir Derek Ezra, chair- 
man of Britain's National Coal Board, 
said in an interview. He added that if 
he were an oil producer, he would see 
no reason to bring prices down — 
rather, "I’d turn the tap off.” 

And the tap has been turned off — 
for at least six months — on one of the 
two major pipelines from the Arab 
Middle East to the Mediterranean. 

A spokesman for Tapline, the 1,000- 
mile duct from Saudi Arabia through 
★Please turn to Page 4 


Jane Fonda 
speaks frankly 
in Moscow 

ByDevMnrarka 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

Jane Fonda, the political activist 
actress, is in the Soviet Union ma k ing 
$ film - And those who have been 
following her career are watching to 
see how she will react to her stay 
here. 

Mian Fonda is fa*ki.ng part in the 
first Soviet- American co-production 
of a film based on the classic tale by 
Maurice Maeterlinck "The Blue 
Bird.” She plays the princess of night. 

Most encounters between radical 
chics and life as It is in the Soviet 
Union have been mutually bruising 
because free-wheeling radicalism 
makes the Soviets uncomfortable. 
They are bewildered by non-con- 
formist behavior amidst them, though 
it is admired from a distance. 



Israel debates talk 
of military treaty with U.S. 


UPI photo 

Jane Fonda: ‘anti-star* . 


For the time being, however, Miss 
Fonda’s views, as she explained them 
in an interview published Feb. 19 in 
the Literaturn&ya Gazeta, fit in with 
the Soviet perceptions an such mat- 
ters. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


By Francis Oftner - . 

Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor ' 

. . Tel Aviy, Israel 
Israelis have been electrified by 
reports freon Washington that Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kissinger is 
examining the idea of a military 
treaty between United States and 
Israel. But. such a U.S.-Israeli accord 
is not viewed here as either an 
operative or an immediate possi- 
bility. ' . 

The most outspoken reaction so far 
came from Israeli Prime Minister 
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Yi tzhak Rabin. "The policy of the 
Israeli Government has always been 
not to ask the U.S. to guarantee 
Israel's security,” he said in reply to 
n question from a student at Bar-Dan 
University here. 

The reason for such a stand, the 
Prime Minister said, was that Israel 
should be strong enough to defend 
Itself. “But if the other superpower 
[Le., the U.S.S.R.] intervenes, then — 
like the European countries In NATO 
: — we would expect the U.S. to do its 
duty and prevent it ” 

Clarification sought 

The Israeli Ambassador to the U.S., 
SJmcha Dlnitz, has been instructed to 
seek elucidation of the defense treaty 
report from Dr. Kissinger: A source 
dose to Prime Minister Rabin said 
that nothing has been heard here from 
the American Government on the 
subject up to the early afternoon 
★Please turn to Page 4 


Mrs. Thatcher 
popular— even 
with labor 

By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Stoke-on-Trent* England 
"Mrs. Thatcher as Prime Minister? 
Why not?” asked a smartly dressed 
housewife. “I think women are gener- 
ally more efficient than men.” 

It was perhaps a surprising com- 
ment, since it was made in the lounge 
of a miners' club here in England's 
grimy Midlands. But all the other 
women, young or old — all miners’ 
wives — agreed. And so did some of 
the men. 

"We are workingmen, and Labour 
is the workingman’s pirty," said a 
burly underground electrician. “But I 
must say the Tories were smart to 
elect Mrs. Thatcher. She’s a very 
clever woman. ” 

As it turned out, only one man out of 
a mixed group of about SO. all officials 
of the local union or their wives. 



By Sven Simon 

‘Premier: Why not’? 

expressed some doubt about Marga- 
ret Thatcher as a “snob.” He ac- 
knowledged that there were too many 
“scroungers” in British society to- 
day. "But I don’t know how you can 
★Please turn to Page 2 
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Politics jars Mideast efforts 

Kissinger feels Congress 
adds to his difficulties 




By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

i 

Henry Kissinger Is hack from the 
Middle East and Europe with the 
outlines of a possible Interim settle' 
ment between Egypt and Israel in his 
pocket. But he Is, for all his humor 
and bounce, a profoundly worried 
man. 

Dr. Kissinger knows that the in- 
terim solution he wants when he goes 
back to the Middle East In mid-March 
is a fragile vessel that may yet run 
aground and break up on the shoals of 
Middle Eastern or U,S. congressional 
politics. 

In his reports to the President and 
to congressional leaders he is, fur- 
thermore, describing what appears to 
him to be a crisis In American foreign 
policy. He Is telling them that this 
crisis has been brought about by the 
changed complexion of Congress, now 
dominated by aggressive young 
Democrats, who have swept aside the 
traditional leadership and who, he 
says, consider It their right to inter- 


fere In, or even to make American 
foreign pdlicy. 

One of the first fruits of such 
Interference he sees as the breakdown 
of the trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union as a result of a congressional 
effort to tie most-favor ed-natlcm 
treatment and credits to mare- free 
emigration of Jews in the Soviet 
Union. 

Turkish aid cutoff 

This effort cost the U.S. the trade 
agreement, which the Russians have 
all but denounced, and have held in 
abeyance. At the same time, Jewish 
emigration has fallen to Its lowest 
level. So Dr. Kissinger tells the 
congressmen that If they want to help 
the Jews of the Soviet Union they 
must disavow Sen. Henry Jackson's 
rhetoric and let him do it the Kis- 
singer way, by quiet understandings, 
without public declarations that em- 
barrass the Russians. 

Another of the bitter fruits, in the 
Secretary's view, Is the collapse of 
American policy in Cyprus where the 
Turks have proclaimed a federated 
republic which the U.S. and the 
Greeks will not recognise. While Dr. 


South-West Africa vote 
brought more to polls 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Windhoek, South- West Africa 

How significant a victory the South 
African government won in January’s 
election in Ovambdand, the barren 
black homeland of MO, 000 Ovambo 
tribesmen In the northern part of 
South-West Africa, Is still a matter for 
comment here. 

South-West Africa Is called Nam- 
ibia by the United Nations. After 
World War I this farmer German 
colony was placed under a League of 
Nations mandate administered by 
South Africa. The mandate was ter- 
minated by the UN In IMS, but South 
Africa has refused to relinquish con- 
trol of tiie territory. 

Since O vambos make up nearly half 
of Namibia’s small population, what 
happens in their homeland Is Impor- 
tant for the rest of the territory. 

In a 1973 election the South African 
Government received a. humiliating 
setback when a boycott led to fewer 
than 3 percent of eligible Ovambos 
voting. 


This time the government plainly 
was determined to ensure better 
results. It clamped down hard on the 
South-West Africa Peoples’ Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO), a national black politi- 
cal group which opposed the holding 
of both elections. 

The turnout at the ballot boxes In 
January was estimated at about 66 
percent, statistically a very large 
Increase. 

The result therefore was widely 
heralded in southern Africa as a 
victory for the government and a 
severe setback far black-led SWAPO. 

The reasons behind this shift, how- 
ever, offer a significant Insight into 
the political atmosphere in Namibia. 

Tribal voting opposed 

SWAPO is opposed to elections on 
an ethnic or tribal basis, as was the 
Ovamboland balloting. It feels this is 
producing mini-states on a geo- 
graphic-ethnic basis toa taad of a 
sense of national political unity, as 
SWAPCrSOTocateB. r-f. 

First of three articles on South-West 
Africa. 


Kissinger if pressed may admit that 
he may have misjudged the Cyprus 
situation at some stages, because he 
was so preoccupied with' the change of 
administrations in Washington, hp 
blames above all the "Brademases,” 
the pro-Greek lobby which includes 
Rep. John Brademas (D) of Indiana, 
and which, he says, obstinately over- 
looked what he was working out by 
quiet diplomacy and, as in the case of 
the Soviet trade bill, embarrassed the 
Turks with a publicly declared cutoff 
of military aid. 

As a result. Dr. Kissinger fears the 
U.S. may lose 15 extremely important 
electronic listening posts on Turkish 
soil, and air bases, while Turkey will 
be pushed toward the ranks of the 
unaligned nations and into coopera- 
tion with the Arabs against Israel. — . 

The outline of what may become an 
Interim agreement of the Middle East 
looks something like this: 

Israel would have to give up the 
Mitla and Glddi mountain passes in 
Sinai and the Abu Rudeis oil field, and 
Egypt would in return make a public 
statement that was more a promise 
not to attack first than the declaration 
of nonbelligerence Israel originally 
sought 

Practical concessions ; ' 

In addition, the Egyptians will 
probably make some practical con- 
cessions which have not yet been 
worked out These could take the form 
of allowing third-country aircraft to 
fly between Cairo and Jerusalem, 
allowing Israeli cargo in third-coun- 
try ships through Suez, and perhaps* 
relaxation of economic and psy- 
chological warfare. 

To make this agreement possible 
the U.S. will probably have to guaran- 
tee Israel's future oil supply, to which 
end Dr. Kissinger has been talking to 
the Shah of Iran in Zurich. A military 
guarantee that would probably go into 
effect with a final settlement is also 
under study by experts in Washing- 
ton. The problems in working out the 
latter are just what would be expected 
of the United States, who would 
recognize the guarantee, and how it 
would be declared. 

There were signs in the Middle East 
that both Egypt and Israel were 
talking in more reasonable tones than 
usual following Dr. Kissinger’s visit 
The Israelis have dropped their non- 
belligerency demand with its far- 
reaching legal implications which are 
tantamount to peace, and,, Gen. Mop*, 
decal Gur of Israel has conceded thatr 
the problems are "less the geographi- ’ 
cal passes than the political passes.” 
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Democracy shelved in Pakistan 


Opposition party is 
banned after murder 
of key Bhutto backer 

By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Parliamentary democracy In Paki- 
stan once again hasrtoad to yield to 
Prime Minister Zufflkar AS Bhutto’s 
determination to bold the country 
together In one piece at all costs — In 
the way he thinks best. 

Since the beginning of the month, he 
has banned the main opposition party 
In Pakistan, the National Awami 
Party (NAP), and put its leaders in 
prison. Those In jail include Khan 
Abdul Wall Khan, the NAP president. 

Mr. Bhutto ordered these drastic 
steps after flying home from foreign 
travel (that Included Washington) on 
hearing of the assassination in Pesh- 
awar Feb. 8 of Hayat Muhammad 
Sherpao. Mr. Sherpao was Home 
Minister In the provincial government 
of North-West Frontier Province and 
a strong supporter of Mr. Bhutto. He 
had been called the Prime Minister's 
"hatchet man” In the province. 

Ban lifted 

On getting back to Pakistan, Mr. 
Bhutto described the threat to Paki- 
stan as greater than that posed by the 
India-supported breakaway of Bang- 
ladesh (then East Pakistan) in 1971. 

Mr. Bhutto took over the govern- 
ment in Pakistan after the loss of 
Bangladesh, and clearly his aim ever 
since lias been to hold what was left of 
the country together. On assuming 
power, he committed himself to 
reintroducing parliamentary democ- 



By Joan Forbes, staff cartographer 

The provinces of. Pakistan 

racy and as an earnest of his good 
faith lifted the political ban then in 
effect on the NAP. 

Central governments, which are 
usually Punjabi-dominated, long have 
been suspicious of the NAP. This is 
because the party draws its main 
strength from the North-West Fron- 
tier Province (NWFP) and Baluchis- 
tan. And central governments suspect 
that the Pathans of NWFP and the 
Baluchis of Baluchistan would like the 
break away from Pakistan. 

Pakistani officials have charged 
intermittently over the past quarter 
Of a century that Afghanistan encour- 
ages the P u3htu-speaklng people of 
the NWFP to set up an Independent 
Pakhtunistan. (Afghanistan itself is 
mainly Pushtu-speaking.) And Indeed 
since the murder of Mr. Sherpao, Mr. 
Bhutto’s Home Ministe r publicly Has 


charged Afghanistan with beim? 
hind it. ^ De ‘ 

Ad ding to Pakistani concern is n.- 
suspicion, justified or not, that Ian! 
eggs Afghanistan on. A widesnreart 
Pakistani belief is that India has 
never given up its desire (as pnirt 
stanis see It) to bring about chs.' 
solution of Pakistan so that India 
re mains unchallenged and unlm 
peded on the subcontinent. 

m Baluchistan there has been anti 
government guerrilla activity for two 
years. Early to 1973, a cache of Soviet 
made weapons was found in the Irani 
Embassy in the Pakistani capita! 
Islamabad. These reportedly were 
intended for delivery to the Baluchi 
guerrillas. The discovery of these 
weapons was the cue for Mr. Bhutto to 
dismiss the NAP-led provincial gov- 
eminent in Baluchistan and install his 
own men. 


Sinister thread? 

In Mr. Bhutto’s eyes, then, the NAP 
apparently has become synonymous 
with a threat to the unity of Pakistan. 
In a sinister thread behind it, he 
suspects Afghanistan; behind Afgha- 
nistan, India; behind India, India's 
friend, the Soviet Union; and then, as 
a client of the Soviet Union, Iraq! in 
whose embassy in Islamabad Soviet- 
made weapons were found. (Pakistan 
tries to balance India's ties with the 
Soviets by having warm relations 
with China.) 

Hence the banning of the NAP. But 
this seems to have brought Parlia- 
ment to a standstill. All opposition 
parties have said they will boycott the 
legislature because of the emergency 
powers assumed by the government 
— and Its sessions have been ad- 
joumed Indefinitely. 


Mrs. Thatcher popular— even with labor 


Continued from Page 1 

get rid of them without harming 
people who are really unfortunate,” 
he said. "It’s like the legal system: 
How can you protect the innocent 
without letting some guilty ones go? ” 

All the women, however, vigorously . 
defended Mrs. Thatcher's comment 
that she was for the “workers, not the 
shirkers.” There are just "too many, 
scroungers around,” they said unani- 
mously. 

They would perhaps be pleased to 
know that, as Mra T^tcher was 
betoginstalled' farroaHy as^ leader of 
the Conservative Party Feb. 20, a 
Gallup poll commissioned by the 
Daily Telegraph showed that since 
her election nine days earlier, the 
Conservatives have forged four per- 
centage points ahead of the Labour 
Party, whereas last month Labour led 
the Conservatives by 14% points. 

Elections are not won by public 
opinion polls, and Mrs. Thatcher has a 


long way to go to establish herself 
firmly in control of file party ma- 
chinery and In the public image as a 
leader capable of tackling Britain’s 
enormous economic and social prob- 
lems. 


Comfortable distance 

For instance, government figures 
released Feb. 20 showed that unem- 
’ plqyment had zoomed by 138,000 since 
November to stand at just .under 
800,000. That is a comfortable dis- 
tance still from the psychologically 
damaging 1 million figure. But as in 
the United States, ca^ty^panies are 
to' serious trouble, axuf 'dealers' lots 
overflow with unsold cars. 

The miners are pleased with the 30- 
percent pay rises they won last week, 
but other large unions have wage 
negotiations still to come. Railway 
signalmen struck again Feb. 20, 
throwing most of Britain's rail ser- 
vices into complete chaos. 

In foreign affairs, meanwhile, an 
area in which she previously bad 


Clean and Shinelbur 
Artificial Flowers, 

Plants/Trees, Fruits 


Instantly! 


shown little interest, the new Conser- 
vative leader has moved rapidly to 
establish contact with Britain ’& major 
friends and customers. She has break- 
fasted with U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger and sent Lard 
Carrington, former defense secre- 
tary, on a tour of Middle Eastern 
countries with a personal message 
from her. 

Excellent relations 
Her Choice of Sir Geoffrey Howe to 
be shadow Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer showed her concern to bal- 
ance her own right-wing image with • 
more liberal views. And her selectlcm 
of veteran politician Reginald Maui 
ling as shadow Foreign Secretary Is 
seen as an attempt to redress the pro- 
Jewlsh image projected by her own 
background as representative of the 
London suburb of Finchley. 

During the three years Mr. Maud- 
ling has spent on the back benches, he 
is said to have cultivated excellent 
relations with Middle East represen- 
tatives. 
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‘Czars’ line up to testify against 
move to 


■ifm v 
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By George Moneyhiin 
■ Staff correspondent of 
.Hie Christian Science Monitor 


■i-.i 


Washington 

^‘•‘to-.nen who direct collegiate 
in the U.S. now joln those in. 
" ^X axge of professional spartsin con- 
. v ^ joining legalized gambling on all 
:orts. 

I'; "' In two days of testimony before the 
Gambling Commission here, 

. /;/>£ country's leading sports officials 
*•" i> inced no words in voicing their 
prehension about cnrrent proposals 
institute sports betting as a means 
raising revenue for financially 
vrd-pressed state governments. 

They pledged to fight .the. moves in 
e courts If necessary. 

- ^ ollegiate voices 

. Speaking for collegiate sports 
Thursday, Robert C. James, commis- 
‘-■•5 .-oner of the Atlantic Coast Confer- 
'ice, called for “mare stringent law 
-^ifor cement and prosecution de- 
* -.'.’gned to combat the pernicious In- 
■ ‘..-"Thence which experience shows gam- 


bling exartson athletes and athletic 
competition,’' : ' ■ ■ . 

Be recommeded enactment, of laws , 
that, would make Interstate gambling, 
on sports a criminal offense. 

Mr. James warned that legalized 
betting would be impossible to-' police 
on, college campuses and would inevi- 
tably -lead to attempts to* 'fix?’ games. 

In theface of moisittng pressure to 
legalize betting on team sports, the. 
commissioners of football, baseball;, 
basketball, and hockey' had warned 
that government-promoted gambling 
could imdecrmine public. confidence in 
sports, shift the emphasis of fans 
from competition and skills to money 
and greed* and most likely destroy 
athletic competition as ttexists .today. 

New York proponent 
New York’s off-track betting (OTB). 
chief, Paul R. Sere vane argued In 
written testimony that legalized 
sports betting was inevitable; and he “Illegal gambling today Is a nega- 


dectelons regarding state-run sports 

betting. . - 

' Mr. Screvane pointed cut that in 
less than four years New York’s OTB 
Corporation has become the largest 
reteller in New Yorkcaty and in fiscal 
year. 1874 provided efty and. state 
goVerhnieht with (80 million in sup- 
port. 

: Also on Thursday, George Killian, 
executive- director of the National 
Junior dbUege Athletic Association 
was to rt ^ witMr. James’s position. 

Rozelle’s warning 

National Football League Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle told the 15-mem- 
ber congressional commission his 
major concern was the public suspi- 
cion, that would grow out of betting, 
that ptey^rs and coaches might “fix” 
games or “shave points” or give less 
thantheir“all”at cruclal moments in 
contests. 


urged the' gambling commission not 
to recommend that Congress pass 
legislation that would prohibit indi- 
vidual states from making their own 
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'an Am asks to slash 
aribbean air service 


' ’ By James Nelson Goodsell 
• Latin America correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

A basic realignment of United 
| takes air service in the Caribbesn is 
i2%the offing. 

This became more apparent as Pan 
kmerlcan World Airways this week 
' . p etitioned the Civil Aeronautics 

- - -toard to end service from the United 
‘States Northeast to Puerto Rico and 

jT&e Virgin Islands, as well as to other 

- '- olntfl. 

■ _J.. The Pan Am petition, placed before 

he CAB Thursday, would benefit both 
^Jimerican-Airiines , now the leader in 
. jmch of thia service, and Eastern 
Uriines. 

If approved by the CAB. as airline 
ircles believe it will be. Pan Am 
'* rould be left with only a scattering of 
. routes in an area it pioneered and 
* j dee dominated 

■ - - Earlier actions followed 

Tforeover. Pan Ani's desire to end 
j' jnuch of its Caribbean service, due to 
* : 'ievwfe revenue losses, comes on op 
-;rf: • 

e. A route-swapping proposal be-; 
ween Pan Am and American which 
’ ' rould give American the Pan Am 

- 'dotes to Barbados, the Dominican 

- ‘ tepublic, and Bermuda In return for 
Tcduslve rights to Hawaiian and 
Tenth Pacific service now held jointly 
»y Pan Am and American.r- 


• Pan American's earlier With-' 
drawal from New York- Antigua ser- 
vice, which' Eastern is temporarily 
servicing. ' j 

Pan Am’s petition to .the CAB 
specifically calls for an end to its 
service to Puerto. Rico out of New 
York, Baltimore, Boston, and FhilBr 
delpbia; Virgin Islands, Martinique, 
and Guadeloupe service out of New 
York; andNewOrteans-Merida,Mexr 
ico, service. ' ’ 

The financially troubled Pan Am 
bfemedbeavy Operating losses for its . 
request to end these services: it said 
that in the year ending Sept, 3, 1974, ; 
losses on these routes amounted, to 
$23,453,000 — with mar than $10 . 
miTHnn of- this figure from the Puerto 
Rico service . 

Feeder service lacking- ; • 

In its petition. Pan Am pointedly 
noted that one of its problems is a lack 
of domestic routes to feed info its 
service from' New York to the Carib- 
bean. Afrltoi&xji^cJes say. that one of 
the reasons ~fn&t American has' done ' 
so well on its Ne^y Yark-Caribbean 
routes is its ability to feed its domes- 
tic passengers into, its Caribbean 
service in New York. . - ' 

Ironically, the Caribbean market is 
a lucrative one. American has. discov- 
ered this, as has Eastern — but Pan 
American’s losses in.; the '.area 
mounted in the late 1960s andldTOs ah 
its competition grew, fuel costs rose, - 
and other problems came along. 


tive influence on professional foot- 
ball,” he . said, explaining that consld- 
erable money and effort are Involved 
in policing games; “running down 
rumors/’ and checking out com- 
plaints. 

Baseball Commissioner Bowie K. 
Kuhn said the “gov e rnment sanction’ 1 
of. legalized gambling would entice 
millions of sports fans who have not 
gambled previously into wagering, he 
said, adding that many youngsters 
would be lured into the betting par- 
lors, too. ' 

Anti-betting arguments 
' Other arguments put forward in 
opposition to state-run sports betting: . 
the “creating of a climate favorable 
to gambling” that would lead to more 
addictive gamblers;' an Increase in 
illegal gambling which would feed off 
the legal betting; a drop In attendance 
at games by families disgusted with 
the gambling climate; attempts at 
bribery to get “inside information” on 
. players and games; the inadequacy of 
government-run betting shops to com- 
pete with illegal bookmakers, whose 
Winnings are not taxed and who offer 
credit, as well as harsh collection 
methods.. 

The sports commissioners received 
support from an unexpected source, 
former .-long-time gambler and casino 
operator Jimmie (the Greek) Snyder, 
who is known tar setting betting odds 
nationwide. Although conceding that 
bis income would' “probably triple” If 
gambling were legalised. Hr. Snyder 
said he ^’strongly opposed” it because 
' “It wouldn’t produce enough reve- 
nue” for the government to be worth 
the risks. 

He estimated “less than $800 mil- 
lion a year” would be grossed nation- 
wide,' with go v er nm ent receiving 5 
percent. 


Insensitivity to human needs criticized 

Evans assails Ford’s decisions 


i / 
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By Godfrey Spoting Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Asserting that he does not see “a 
consistent willingness” on toe part of 
the President “to bring others into 
decisi on making , ” veteran Republi- 
can Gov. Daniel J. Evans of Washing- 
ton State Is emerging as a leading 
critic of Mr. Ford in the moderate- 
liberal wing of his party. 

. Tiie former head of the National 
Governors’ Conference, appearing 
before a group of reporters at break- 
fast here, also made it dear that he 
thought the President made a major 
mistake in not being mare sensitive to 
human needs in Us budget and eco- 
nomic-energy prop osals 
The Governor said be foresaw the 
possibility that someone “better 


suited to thA' times” mi ght be the 
Republican presidential -candidate 
next year — if the economy continues 
to deteriorate. 

Points for courage 

Mr. Evans said he was “support- 
ing” the President “as of now” and 
gave him points for “the courage to 
make unpopular decisions.” Further, 
he said he had expectations that the 
economy would be getting better. 

But if economic conditions do con- 
tinue to erode, the Governor said, ‘T 
would hope the President would rec- 
ognize this and step down.” But if he 
doesn't, Mr. Evans said : ’ ‘I would not 
march in support of a rump move- 
iqjent to dump the President. 

Asked if he thought if the President 
decided not to run because of the 
economy -the Vice-President would 
have to step aside, too, the Governor 


answered: “No, I don’t think that this 
would apply to Rockefeller , too. ’ ’ 

Domestic action praised 

Here the Governor praised toe 
President for putting his Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of his Domestic Coun- 
cil. “Nelson Rockefeller,” he said, 
“will have huge respect from his 
colleagues among the governors as 
well as among mayors and other top 
officials. His appointment Is a signal 
that the President intends to make 
something of the Domestic Council. 

Mr. Evans said he and other gover- 
nors were in on the early discussions 
on the federal budget. “But then,” he 
said, “there was a major shift in the 
President's view on how the budget 
was to be put together — with heavy 
emphasis on dealing with the econ- 
omy — and we were not consulted.” 


McGovern raps Butz on food plan 


By Richard L 8 trout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

.Fifteen million Americans entitled 
to benefits under the national food 
stamp program are not getting them. 
Sen. George McGovern (D) of South 
Dakota, chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition, told Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl Butz in a con- 
frontation here, and he demanded 
greater 'urgency in enforcing the few. 

Mr. Butz defended his handling of 
the program, currently the center of 
administration controversy with Con- 


Congress recently overrode Presi- 
dent Ford's proposal to cut back food 
stamp appropriations. 

' Senator McGovern, unsuccessful 
presidential candidate In 1972, told 
Mr. Butz in blunt language, “If you 
don’t like the food stamp program as 


Democratic hopefuls! 
to be numbered? 

■ By the Associated Press 

Washington 

'Senate Republican 
leader Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania says it would save 
considerable confusion If 
tye Democratic presiden- 
tial" candidates were as- 
signed numbers. 

He told the Senate this 
would enable the growing 
list of candidates to be 
more readily identified by 
the public “as they are not 
well known by name.” 


written, and you don’t want to run it 
right, then I suggest you resign.” In 
the meantime, he said, the secretary 
should administer the program “in an 
effective and efficient manner.” 

An implication of ‘'sabotage 7 

Mr. Butz was a witness before the 
McGovern subcommittee. The chair- 
man charged that the program, which 
is a key factor in feeding families in 
communities hard hit by 8.2 percent 
unemployment, is not working well 
because field administrators “don't 
foel you [Mr. Butz] really want It to 
work.” 

The sabotage charge is the most 
formal leveled against the blunt- 
speaking Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. McGovern went down the list of 
duties prescribed for the secretary 
under the law and charged that his 
interpretations limited their effec- 
tiveness. Example: one section re- 


quires an "outreach” program 
( bringing in families unaware of their 
rights ) “so that the millions of eligible 
families who need food stamps cm be 
aware that they exist ' ' 

Law violation charged 

Mr. McGovern said, “Mr. Secre- 
tary, your administration of this pro- 
gram daily violates not only the few 
as passed 1 by Congress, but even your 
own regulations issued pursuant to 
the law." 

The hearing marks a move by 
Congress to Improve and widen the 
food stamp program as the recession 
deepens. The Senator cited the recent 
finding of a district court judge on the •' 
outreach directive: "The secretary’s 1 
response to the congressional direc- 
tive, when viewed in its totality, is 
fairly described as a total failure on 
his part to do what Congress Intended 
him to do. 
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A book-sired thing instantly grows into a 
suitcase before your very eyes. Con- 
tained in a pouch easily carried in a suit- 
case, big pocket or handbag. Instant 
Luggage becomes a 2CT x 15” x 4W suit- 
case. It’s constructed of a handsome and 
durable waterproof plaid fabric. 

Bring it along when you plan to be com- 
ing back with more stuff than you started 
out with. Wxks the other way too- when 
you're coming back with less, it collapses 
into its own convenient pouch. It’s the 
handiest thing since instant coffee. 

Instant Luggage is from Greenwich-Aire. 
products for easy living, so, of course, it’s 
fully guaranteed and your money will be 
refunded if not satisfied. 

Instant Luggage costs $8.50 each- 
imaginebm ! " * ~ 

that price. Mi 
son who has everything. 

Creemuicfi-Aire 

P.0. Box 967 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830 


.uggage coses eacn- 

Duymg a piece of luggage for 
Makes a great gift far the per- 
las everything. 
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courses to be given by 

DELIA COPELAND 

Thesfe lectures ere designed to aid the stu- 
dent in a deeper understanding of the Scrip- 
turs8.\ 
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Die Wahl Margaret Thatchers zur 
Vorsitzendeo der Konservativen Par- 
tei GroBbritanni&ns ist eine aufier- 
gewohnliche Leistung. Es ist ihrem 
politischen Geschick und ihrer un- 
ermudlichen Arbeit zuzuschreiben, 
dafi sie nun in einer Position ist, wo 
sie vielleicht der erste weibliche 
Ministerprasident des Landes werden 

Trflnn_ 

Ob sie jedoch die Fahigkeit zur 
Fuhrerschaft besitzt, znufi sich noch 
herausstellen, nnd eine gewaltige 
Aufgabe liegt vor ihr: den Tories 
neuen Aufschwung zu geben und sie 
zu einer starken, wirkungsvollen Op- 
positionspartei zu vereinen, die den 
Programmen der Labour-Hegierung 
Harold Wilsons durchfuhrbare Alter- 
nativen entgegenstellen kann. 

Wenn sie dieser Aufgabe nicht 
gewachsen ist, mag der Konserva- 
tiven Partei, wie sich ein Tory aus- 
druckte, die Rolle „ einer dauernden 
Opposition, eines klassenbedingten 
ttberbleibsels" zuf alien, das nicht in 
der Lage ist, die Offentlichkeit fur 
sich zu gewinnen und die Programme, 
gegen die es opponiert, umzustoBen. 


In jeder Demokralie muB es neben j 
der regierenden Partei eine starke 
Opposition geben. Doch es ist 
schlecht um die Tories bestellt. So- . 
lange sie an der Regierung waren, 
gelang es ihnen nicht, das zweifache : 
Problem zu losen, namlich die Wirt- 
schaft mit Erfolg zu steuero und 
gleichzeitig die aggressiven Gewerk- 
schaften Grofibritanniens in Schach 
zu halten, mid als Folge davon ver- 
loren sie uberall im Lande auBer im 
Sudosten an Baden. Es fehlt ihngn 
an Fuhrern von hervorragender Be- 
gabung und voll spritziger Ideen. 

Ihr Image als die . Partei der 
Keichen schadet ihnen vielleicht noch 
immer am meisten, und es fragt sich 
nun, ob '-Margaret Thatcher- einen 
breiteren Rahmen schaffen kann. Sie 
selbst kommt a us dem Mittelstand, 
doch sie hat, so meinen einige Kriti- 
ker, die kalte politische Ideologie 
des althergebrachten Konservatismus 
ubemommen. 

Die Briten kampfen nun mit der 
schlimmsten Wirtschaftskrise in 25 
Jahren, und es scheint klar, dafi eins 
der grundlegenden Probleme nicht 
nur in dem Mangel an sozialer Dis- 


a 

• l . 

Le defi lance aux conservateurs 


L’election de M me Margaret 
" Thatcher comme leader du parti con- 
servateur de Gran de-Bretagne est un 
exploit extraordinaire. C’est grace a 
/ son habilete politique et a son travail 
achame qu’elle se trouve main tenant 
dans la position de devenir peut-etre 
la premiere femme Premier ministre 
de son pays. 

U lui reste cep end ant k demontrer 
sa capacity de chef et sa tache est 
formidable : ranimer et unifier les 
Tories en un parti d’opposition fort 
et dynamique, capable d’offrir des 
solutions de rechange valables aux 
programmes du gouvemement tra- 
vailliste de M. Harold Wilson. 

Si elle n'est pas en mesure de re- 
lever ce defi, le parti conservateur 
pourrait bien etre relegue, comme le 
declara un des Tories, a n’etre 
« qu’une opposition permanente, un 
croupion de classe », incapable’ de 
gagner le soutien du people et de 
renverser le cours des changements 
auxquels il est oppos6. 

II est essentiel dans quelque d4mo- 


cratie que ce soit qu’il y ait une 
forte opposition au parti dominant. 
Les Tories sont cependant dans un 
pauvre etat. Alors qu’ils etaient au 
pouvoir, ils n’ont pas su resoudre le 
probldme bilateral d J -instituer une di- 
rection economique effective tout en 
tenant tfite a la politique militante 
des syndicats de Grande- Bretagne, 
et cela a eu pour resultat qu’ils ontr- 
perdu du terrain paxtout en Grande- 
Bretagne, sauf dans le sud-est. Us 
manquent de leaders au talent bril- 
lant et aux id£es dtincelantes. x 

L’image qu’on s*en fait en tant que 
parti des riches reste peut-£tre leur 
plus grand desavantage et Ton se 
pose la question de savoir si M™ 
Thatcher peut augm enter l’attrait du 
parti. Elle sort 'elle-meme de la 
classe moyenne, mai$ cer tains criti- 
ques trouvent qu’elle a fait sienne la 
froide ideologie politique du conser- 
vatisme d’antan. 

Tandis que la Grande-Bretagne se 
trouve aux prises avec l’une des plus 
terribles crises 6conomiques de ces 
25 derai&res annees, il apparalt 
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cjairement que l*un des probifanes 
fond am entaux ne se trouve pas seule- 
ment dans le manque de discipline 
sociale ngcessaire pour galvaniser 
I 1 Economic. Il se trouve egalement 
dans 1’absenCe de communication 
entre la classe moyenne et l'aristo- 
cratie d’une part et la classe ouvriere 
d ’autre part pour assurer la partici- 
pation de cette dernifae a la crois- 
"Rapce industrielle. 

C’est ainsi en grande partie le 
problfane des classes, vieux comme 
le monde, auquel M™ Thatcher doit 
faire face. Le d6fi est d’autant plus 
grand quo le Premier ministre 
Wilson se tire raisonablement bien 
d’affaire. n y a actuellement des 
signes d’ouverture, par exemple, 
selon lesquels l’aile gauche des syn- 
dicats se declare d’accord pour un 
compromis a la suite de sa demande 
de ’natio n alisation industrielle. 

Ainsi le nouveau leader conserva- 
teiir devra r assembler toutes ses 
forces et tous ses talents incontestfaf 
pour sortir son parti de son marasme. 

[Cet article a paru en anglais a la 
demiere page du Monitor du 13 
fdvrier]. . . 


Latin America waits and doubt? 

Kissinger followed talk of ‘new 
1 dialogue’ with year of canceled visits 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


A little bit of old, England— in Southeast Asia 

Neo-Tudor facades, ground-floor shops with modest mat hotel's namesake, Marco Polo, sailed by here on Ms way 
B» g m», autos driving on the left: sorely it's one of those home from China near the end of the 13th century. The 
finely manicur ed districts with old roots in Grpater British came much later, and stayed long enough to 
London, one would imagine; Pinner, perhaps, or Har- - leave their mark on the landscape — the bustling city of 
row. Only the new hotel rising above the rooftops in the Singapore, 
background gives a hint of the actual location. The 


Eine Herausforderung fur die Tories 


ziplin besteht, die notwendig ist, um 
■die Wirtschaft zu beleben, sondera 
auch darin, dafi der Mittelstand und 
die Oberschicht mit der Arbeiter- 
schaft k einen Kontakt haben und 
nicht deren Unterstutzung fur ein 
industrielles Wachstum gewinnen. 

Es ist . also grofienteils das uralte 
, Problem der Klassenunterschiede, 
, dem sich Margaret Thatcher gegen- 
ubersieht. Ihre Aufgabe wird daruza 
‘ noch grofier,. weil Ministerprasident 
Wilson verhiltnismafiig guten Erfolg 
• hat. Es sind nun z. B. schwache 
Zei chen zu erkennen, HnB die links- 
gerichteten Gewerksch after bereit 
’ sind, in ihren Forderungen narh einer 
Nationalisierung der Industrie Kojn.- 
promisse zu schliefien. 

Die neue Parteichefin der Tories 
jwird also all ihre Krafte und unbe- 
strittenen Fahigkeiten aufbieten 
mussen, um ihre Partei wieder in 
Schwung zu bringen. 

' [Die englische Fassung dieses Ar- 

• tikels der Schriftleitung erschiefa 

* auf der letzten Seite der Ausgabe 
■ vom 13. Februar.] 


J By James Ke lson G ood wi ll 

I Latin America correspo n dent of 
\ The Christian Science Mcmitor 

\ - Bio de Janeiro 

One year after Secretary of State 
Henry A, Kissinger lau n ched his 
much vaunted "new dialogue” with 
Latin America, relations between 
W ashington a nd its southern neigh- 
bors are at a new low. 

There are many reasons. But the 
major current problem centers on 
Washington’s new foreign trade Mil — 
a measure was originally de- 
signed to free trade rather than 
hinder it. j 

But to Latin Americans, the mea- 
sure with its prohibitions pn preferen- 
tial . treatment to members of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) is an affront. Two 
taBii American nations — Venezuela 
and Ecuador — are OPE<3 members. 

W ashing ton now 1 is faced with a 
T-atin America determined to express 
its fe&ings. 

Toward this end, Peru’s president, 
Gen. jJuan Velasco Alvarado, has 
called for continuation of the dialogue 
‘ ‘but without the United States.” 
Although not all t jtfin America 
supports General Velasco, there is 
near unanimity an talcing a united 
stand In the face at what the Buenos 
Aires newspaper Glarin called Wash- 
ington’s "damage to the fundamental 
interests of T.atin Amarioan nations." 

Clartn went on to condemn Wash- 
ington’s tendency to "relegate rela- 
tions with Latin Am erica to the back 
burner.” 

Secretary of State Kissinger, In 
announcing his new dialogue last 
February in Mexico City at the meet- 
ing of hemisphere foreign ministers. 


Eye on 

Latin America 

i 

indicated that the dialogue was aimed 
at ending this tendency. 

But Latin Americans, In the year 
since the so-called Hatelolco meeting 
at which Dr. Kissinger spoke, say 
they have seen few signs that Wash- 
ington does indeed [dan to change 
things. 

We’re still second-class citizens as 
far as Washington Is concerned,” a 
Venezuelan foreign ministry official 
said in January. "It is business as 
usual in Washington’s eyes." 

Much of the criticism is leveled at 
Dr. Kissinger himself . 

There is a gro win g tendency to 
doubt that Dr. Kissinger really is 
sincere in his efforts to set up a "new 
dialogue.” Despite an original hi- 
cllnation to approve Dr. Kissinger's 
appointment as Secretary of State in 
1973, there now is deep cynicism 
about him spreading throughout Latin 
America. 

In this vein, Joraal do Brasil, Rio de 
'Janeiro’s leading newspaper, 
recently carried a list of canceled 
Kissinger trips to Latin America. 

"The announcements of cancella- 
tion of his visits to Latin America 
come with the same regularity as the 
promises of visits,” the newspaper 
wrote. 

This was a comment springing from 
Dr. Kissinger’s cancellation of a Feb- 
ruary visit to five Latin American 
nations including Brazil — a cancella- 
tion announced just after Argentine 
Foreign Minister Alberto J. Vignes 
announced postponement of the 
scheduled March foreign ministers' 


meeting in Buenos Aires as a result r 

the trade bill. 

Visit to be made 

The State Department in Washin* 
tan subsequently said Dr. KisgW 
would go ahead with the visit In Awi 

"But that is another slap in »- 
face," said a Brazilian foreign min 
istry official, "How can Wsahlngto 
go on with this sort of charade* 
Doesn’t it realize we have ssnsl 
tivities and that we need to h 
considered in Washington's think 
ing?" 

In a sense, this comment goeatotht 
heart of the Issue. 

Latin Americans do, indeed, tee 
that Washington plays with its rela 
dons with the hemisphere, that it dob 
not regard the area as all tha 
important. 

To many Latin Americans, it now ii 
up to Washington to carry the ball. I 
Washington really does mean to pur 
sue a new dialogue, it must provi 
itself. 


Major orchestras' deficits 
show decline for 73-74 

By the Associated Press 

WasMngfcg 

The net deficit of major symptom 
orchestras during the 1973-74 seasor 
was 18 percent below that of the 
previous season despite a dramatic 
jump in expenditures, the Americar 
Symphony Orchestra League haz 
said. 

It attributed the improved outlook 
to increases in earned income, pri- 
vate giving, and government support 


Gas stations 
turn to plants 

By the Associated Press 

Philadelphia 

What happens to gaso- 
line stations forced to close 
because of toe energy 
crisis? They become drive- 
in banks, jewelry stares, 
printing plants, florist 
shops — even a doughnut 
bakery. ' 

They have plenty of 
parking and Ideal loca- 
tions, are attractive to 
business, and generally 
need little conversion. 

' Regis McCann took over 
an old station in suburban 
Ablngton Township and 
turned it into a carpeted 
display area for plants, 
flowers, vases, pots, and 
other gardening acces- 
sories. 

"I have sizable space for 
a lot less money than I’d 
pay In a shopping ce nt e r . 
And also it’s a lot mare 
practical,” he says. 

He covered the concrete 
floors of the two service 
bays with wooden slats to 
simplify watering the 
plants. In the summer be 
opens the glass-paneled . 
overhead doors to give the 
place the look at an open 
market. 

One is office 

Robert C. Groves con- 
verted his station into a 
construction office and still 
uses one pump to gas up 
his trucks. ' 

"People just don't read 
our sign out front,” says 
Mr. Groves* secretary, 
Terry . Ruschmeyer. 
"When one of our trucks is 
getting filled up, other cars 
pull in right behind it and 
the drivers are really an- 
noyed. 

"Some ask to use the 
restrooms, or else they 
want to know where we 
keep our pay phone. One 
out of five people who pass 
by stares in, and that 
makes me feel like a zzion- 
key in a cage. But it’s ■ 
really a nice, bright, sunny 
place to work. ” 


Family rebuilds player pianos 


By toe Associated Press 

Aurora, HL 

The Bob Johnson family 
spends much of its time 
gathered around pianos, 
not to sing,. but to take 
them apart. 

They rebuild player pi- 
anos and use the insides of 
some to put together 
nickelodeons. 

"We can sell all we can 
build, but there isn’ t much 
profit. It's more a labor of 
love, developing from a ‘ 
hobby into a family proj- 
ect,” said Mr. Johnson, 
whose main income is . 
from playing the banjo and • 


organ as a professional 
entertainer. 

His piano plant — an 
outgrowth from his days as . 
a piano tuner a dozen years 
ago — ■ is in the basement of 
the family's modest home. 

Jobs distributed 

Repairing valves and 
bellows, Installing glass 
front panels of flowery de- 
signs, and rebuilding key- 
board and music roll com- 
ponents are just a few jobs 
distributed among John- 
-sen’s wife, Lorrie, and chil- 
dren Gregory. David, 
Denny, end Krissy, They, 
range inage from 13 to 16. 

Mr. Johnson says mak- 


ing a nickelodeon, with its 
drums, tamborines, and 
array of ; other . in= . 
strum ents, . Involved about 
500 working hours, and 
$ 1,100 worth of parts. 

"The popularity of 
player pianos peaked 
around ISIS and began 
waning when the phono- 
graph and radio came on," 
said. Mr. Johnson. "The. 
nostalgia kick has created 
a new demand for them, 
mainly for use In family 
recreation rooms. 

"The oldest rate we've 
worked au was a 1906 
model. It was built like a 
tank, and we certainly had 
fun tearing into it.” ■ 
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Czechs prefer country cottages 


By tiie Associated Press 


. . - . . AP photo 

Amsterdam’s answer to the snarls and srirog of downtown, driving: the Witkar 

Amsterdamers in pollution-free car 

Two-seat Witkar, battery operated, goes 
18 m.p.h. — ‘it looks like a space buggy’ 


By the Associated Press 

A little white battery-operated car 
,iat goes 18 miles an hour, emits no 
olluQon, and makes only the 
noise is going' into use in 


__ Same Dutchmen say the two-seat 
1 / ltkar — meaning white car — may 
_ . e at least a partial answer to 

""Wtinsterdani’s downtown traffic con- 
",7 lestiau and air pollution. 

looks like a space buggy, and a 
AaiMedestrian can summon one at a 
^{Strategically located depot by in- 
serting a key — for which he has paid 
I INFft' refundable deposit of 25 guilders 
U I "Li! 410 ) — into a computer control box. 

The Witkar Is the invention of 
... 4iud Schimmelpennickj but it derives 

is name, color, and purpose from the 
: * r ' "■bitch Provo movement of the 1960s. 

• :hB Prcwpa — ahortfor provocateurs 
- sought fundamental social and 
nvironmental changes, among them 
. solution to Amsterdam’s traffic 
j angeatfon and air pollution 

— * r:w aying members attracted 

The Witkar is 5 feet, 9 Inches long; 
feet, 8 inches wide; and 6 % feet 
igh. There are only four of them on 
£te streets now, but organizers of the 
*3vermnent-backed Witkar Coopera - 
ve Association say they have at- 
*- acted 2,500 paying members and 
. r£an to put 280 vehicles into service in 
ie next three years. 


A Witkar spokesman said That 
many Amsterdamers d riv e only an 
average distance of about a half-mile 
inside Amsterdam each day. ■ 

He added 'that when the Witkar 
program lain full swing, there will be 
35 Witkar . depots about 1,000 feet 
apart throughout the city. 

Witkar members pay the guilder 
equivalent of $10 for lifetime .driving 
privileges .- jot -addition - to toe- key 
deposit. They also pay about lour 
cents a minute for use of a Witkar. . 

The key impersonally coded and fits 
both the car and a system at computer 
consoles. . • ’ - ; 


Parking space checked 

When the computeris fully installed 
in March, a prospective driver vdD. be- _ 
able to requisition a car at any depot' . 
by inseritog^ds key into r .the .com-.. 
jHiter-confrdl board andapeeifylbjghU i 
destination. The computer will check 
parking avallabflityat the destination 
depot, andU if room exists the . driver 
wfllbe allowed to go there. 

If the depot is crowded the . driver 
will have the option of traveling; to. 
another depot where parking .is avail- . 
able.' 

'Die computer will also bill the 
driver’s account for time used. • 

The cars pack only 15 minutes of 
power, hut Witkar station design 
provides for an automatic battery , 
recharge. 

The cars cost about $2,400 each, and 


the Witkar Association has been 
granted a credit guarantee by toe 
Dutch Ministry of Culture, Recrea- 
tion, and Social Welfare. 

Other cities interested 

While plans are currently limited to 
Amsterdam, several other Dutch 
cities have shown a serious interest in 
toe experiment. There have also been 
inquiries from Denmark and Japan. 

“It really is a bouncy beast,” 
commented Gel van den Berg, an 
Amsterdam student out tor his. first 
Witkar spin. “It’s fun. I don’ t particu- 
larly like automobiles, but this gives 
‘ you sort of a good-natured feeling in 
traffic.” - 

To drive the Witkar, you switch on 
the engine, operate the forward or 
reverse switch, and move away with a 
. touch on the accelerate.- There is no 
clutch and no gearshift . _ r 
- --Mr. van den Berg- said be particu- 
larly Uked ihe- Wltkar's plexiglass 
windows, which provide 860-degree 
visibility. “You feel like a prince,” 'he 
said. 'You're really touring the 
town.” . , ■ ■ - . - . . 

Autos at times get Impatient with 
Wltkar's pokey pace, and Mr. van den 
Berg said he found himsefi “keeping 
to the side a bit, out of the way of 
cars.” . 

“But, really, bow fast do you have, 
to go In- toe city?” he asked. “You 
can’t drive aggressively in toe Wit- 
kar, and I think that's an advantage. 
It's rather a friendly Utile car.” 


3ritons helping to preserve landmarks 


• By Reuter 

Hy & * London 

si" 5 - 'From Stonehenge to the Houses of 
^ ^ parliament and even some London 
Sibway stations, preservation laws 
protect 200,000 landmarks of Britain. 

; But now an army of 10 to IS year 
.- -pjt'i 1 b being recruited to preserve 

historic buildings threatened by 
^ planning or redevelopment pro- 
& “ rams. 

. :> coincide with European Archi- 

rinral Heritage Year, more than 600 
__-^ritiflh schools are encouraging pu- 
ls simply to take notice of the 
iriiildings that form their local com- 
: ' mnlty and make records and recom- 
mendations detailing fine buildings in 
fflnecessaiy jeopardy. A 1975 
Domesday Book” will be prepared 
•mn their findings . 

The Advisory Center for Education 
ad the Royal Institute of British 

of 


i-u 


t Hi 


iiiiV 


■ , .Architects (RIBA), coordinators 
‘ ' Us project, hope to interest more 
80,000 children In acting to 
reserve toe past. So much of Brit- 
in’s heritage is being mindlessly 
Mtroyed or Is cm the brink of 
.Isappearing, the RIBA says, that all 
help is needed to save it 

<*£*7 ar not biggest cause 

? 0 ? Conservationists blame not war- 

me bombing for the loss of many of 
ondon’s historic building slid monu- 
lenta, but indifference and lack of 
'aodderaticBL 

f Fewer and fewer historic buildings 
ive been allowed to be demolished in 
V ie name of progress in recent years, 
wo 16th-century coffee houses, toe 
% remnants of Manchester's crigi- 
<U market place, were saved by 
^ Using them five feet to fit in with 
^development of a city center site. 
Records of local buildings have 
[ways been patchy, but more than 
*1,000 structures of special archi- 
. ictural or historical Interest are 
dded annually to lists for preserva- 
on. Listed buildings and areas can- 
ot be demolished or altered without 


the consent of the local p l a nni ng 
authority and- may also qualify for 
government grants — which total $5.7 
mini m a year — for repair! and 
maintenance. - 

A further 700. ancient monuments 
and historic buildings are classed as 
national possessions and are open to 
the public. Some have been purchased 
outright, others have been be- 
queathed to toe nation by their former 
owners or remain in private hands but 
receive government aid towards pres- 
ervation provided they are opened to 
toe public at certain times. 

The places that may be viewed span 
5,000 years of history. Among them 
are primitive stone circles such as 
Stonehenge, toe remains of Roman 
villas and camps, abbeys and monas- 
teries of medieval times, and military 
Installations from Norman earthwork 
castles and keeps of the Middle Ages 
to the artillery farts and battlements 
which protected Britain's coastafrom 
Tudor to Victorian times. 

Loans promised 

The government plans to spend 
about $1 billion this year on mainte- 
nance of Britain’s historic sites. 


Government - money - specifically 
earmarked tor European - Archi- 
tectural Heritage Year has been di- 
rected, at financing small local 
schemes of conservation work — .like 
restoration of dilapidated windmills 
or thatched cottages — In areas which 
would not normally qualify tor a 
grant 

A national heritage fund wflL pro- 
vide loans to local preservation trusts 
to buy and restore historic properties 
— ■ but equally protected will be 19th- 
ahd 20 th-century buildings represent- 
ing significant stages in historical or 
architectural development, as some 
of London’s underground' stations 
have been classed. 

In addition, local authorities are 
entrusted with preserving the quality 
and character of the 8,000 conserva- 
tion areas designated in England, 
Scotland and Wales. .Conservation 
grants are made for paving, land- 
. aftnping ar)A even the reinstatement of 
railings in town and residential areas. 

So many did buildings have been 
destroyed or' lost, in country villages 
and city redevelopment alike, that 
amenity and conservation groups 
flourish as never before. . 
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Ghatomanla is a. word coined by the 
Czechoslovak press to describe the 
irresistible urge to own a weekend 
cottage, known here as 

Czechoslovakia as a whole Is second 
only to France in cottage ownership, 
but accor ding to nfflHni surveys the 
capital of . Prague holds a world 
record, with 50 percent of its people 
spending their weekends in their 
country cottages. 

While there were 28,000 weekend 
houses in the Czech lands in prewar 
times, by 1978 there were already 
UjMOO, the majority in the vldnity -of 
Briague. A similar trend Is evident in 
neighboring C ommu ni s t countries to., 
satisfy yearnings tor a private home 
away from home. 

The word chata, toe equivalent of 
tire* Russian dacha, means a cottage' 
but. In fact, may describe anything 
teem the simplest log cabin or even 
j reassembled sales stand to' a luxury 
villa complete with swimming pooL 


New words have lately been derived 
from .chata: chatarennl literally 
means cottaging and chatar is the 
person engaging in cottaging. The 
word is now so much part of the 
language that a monthly publication 
dealing with weekend house design 
and maintenance is called Chatar. 

In Prague everybody travels to 
work In their autos on Fridays in 
order to leave for their weekend 
cottages the moment work ends, or 
before if possible. By 4 p.m. traffic is 
bumper-to-bumper headed oujfc of 
town. { 

It is increasingly difficult to find an 
isolated spot for a chata and huge 
conglomerations have mushroomed 
around all attractive Bpots Within 
easy reach, giving rise to a host of 
problems and risingrprices, • ■ 

A chata is considered the best and, 
surest investment in Czechoslovakia. 
Today's high prices are likely rise 
further because a state plan envis- 
ages rally 25,000 new chatas cjm be 
built in the country before the satura- 
tion point Is reached. 


By the end of the 1960s drawbacks of 
chaotic cottage building became very 
apparent. A 1971 law defined areas 
where new chatas could be built and 
transferred from local to regional 
authorities toe power to grant permits 
tor new projects. The regions also 
have toe power to dismantle at toe 
builder's expense chatas built without 
appropriate permits. 

A Slovak paper reported that 43 
percent of chatas built in toe Mala 
Fatra area lacked authorization. 

While it Is understandable that 
urban. Czechs who live mostly in 
apartments of a limited size long to 
get into the country, the authorities 
point out that In some chata devel- 
opments density is higher than In 
many Prague areas, sanitary provi- 
sions are mostly primitive, shopping 
faculties overstrained and local po- 
lice, needed to cope with rising chata 
break-ins, overburdened. 

Yet for the Czechs, chatarenl Is 
almost a way of life. Florists Increas- 
ingly sell seedlings and plants. Alpine 
gardening exhibitions are crowded. 
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U.S. weighs guarantee 
of Mideast settlement 

Washington 

The United States is considering 
guaranteeing a final Middle East 
settlement, but not individual 
guarantees for interim agreements, the 
State Department said Thursday. 

'There is no talk about any kind of 
guarantees in this phase of diplomacy 
in the Middle East," State Department 
spokesman Robert Anderson said. 

Speculation has surfaced in recent 
days, during Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger’s trip through the Middle 
East, that the United States might offer 
guarantees of Israel's security or of 
Egyptian nonbelligerency. But Mr. 
Anderson said the United States had 
made no proposals along this line. 

Interest in EEC may 
unite feuding Irish 

Dublin 

Irish Foreign Minister Garret 
Fitzgerald says sectarian strife in 
Northern Ireland, Including “the 
murderous campaign" of the Irish 



Foreign Minister Fitzgerald 


paramilitary gangs reacting against it, 
has postponed a reunion of divided 
Ireland indefinitely. 

He also says a search for a solution 
“curiously" has intensified contacts 
between politicians from -Northern 
Ireland and the Irish republic, “but the 
gulf created by the IRA activity will take 
a long time to bridge." 

In an exclusive interview with the 
Associated Press. Mr. Fitzgerald 
expressed the view that the gulf 
between Ireland's feuding Roman ■ 


Catholics and Protestants ultimately 
may be bridged through the interests 
they both share in the European 
Common Market. 

Governors fail to agree 
on energy proposal 

Washington 

A resolution opposing President 
Ford's now oil import tax failed to 
secure a required three-fourths 
majority at a meeting of state governors 
Thursday. 

The Governors voted 2S-12 for the 
resolution calling for conservation or; if 
that does not work, fuel allocation as a 
means of dealing with the energy crisis. 

in a later action, the governors 
adopted a resolution saying all-out 
conservation is the best-short term 
approach to the country's energy 
crisis. 

Oil-tariff battle 
halts Indo-China trip 

Washington 

White House and congressional 
differences on oil tariff legislation have 
delayed a congressional tour of Indo- 
China that President Ford hopes will 
generate support for increased military 
aid to the region. 

State Department officials 
acknowledged Thursday that a 
congressional trip to indo-Chlna 
proposed by President Ford has been 
postponed indefinitely. 

Officials said it would not be feasible 
to hold up the administration's aid 
request “for a trip that may or may not 
occur.” 

The 10-day expedition was to have 
left for Saigon this weekend with some 
20 members of Congress aboard a 
presidential-style Air Force jet. There 
was no immediate White House 
comment on the reported 
postponement 

A number of senators and 
representatives have said they do not 
want to leave Washington now because 
Mr. Ford is expected to veto a bill that 
suspends his oil tariff program for 90 
days. Congress will vote on whether to 
override the veto, and the lawmakers 
want to be on hand when the votes are 
counted. 

U.S. asks oil firms 
to join aid pact 

Washington 

The federal government asked oil 


companies Thursday to cooperate In 
distributing petroleum abroad, in case 
of a new Arab embargo or other 
emergency, and promised to protect 
them from antitrust laws In return. 

Representatives of the Federal 
Energy Administration, the State 
Department, the Justice Department, 
and the Federal Trade Commission met 
here with oil-company spokesmen to 
review the draft of a voluntary 
agreement between the companies and 
the government Three large 
companies — Exxon, Mobil Oil, and 
Amerada-Hess — immediately Indicated 
a tentative willingness to join such an 
agreement 

The government proposed the .. 
agreement to Implement its 
participation in the International Energy 
Program which the United States 
signed in Paris last November. 


Arabs threaten 

oil blockade of Ethiopia 

Kuwait 

The Arab countries will probably 
declare an oil blockade against 
Ethiopia, if the Eritrean civil war isjiot 
settled quickly, reliable sources 
reported here. 

The sources said they expect more 
than one Arab state to call for an ' - 
emergency session-of the Organization 


of Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OAPEC) and propose the embargo. 

But in Beirut a spokesman for the 
Eritrean rebels said Ethiopia gets much 
of its oil from Iran, which although a 
Muslim country is not Arab and did not 
participate in the Arab blockade of the 
United States during the 1973 Arab- 
fsraeli war. 

Along with Syria, at least two of 
OAPEC’s members, Libya and Iraq, 
have been supplying arms and financial 
assistance to the Eritrean Liberation 
Front, the Muslim guerrilla movement 
that has been fighting for 
independence since Ethiopia annexed 
the former Italian colony In 1962. 

Gulf Oil signs protocol 
with Soviets on coal 

Moscow ‘ 

James E. Lee, president of the (U.S.) 
Gulf Oil Corporation, signed a protocol 
with Soivet Coal Minister Boris 
Bratchenko Thursday on cooperation 
in obtaining liquid fuel from coal and in 
coal gasification. Tass news agency 
reported. 

In a four-day visit to Moscow, Mr. 

Lee also signed protocols on scientific 
and technological cooperation with 
four other ministries — of the geology, 
chemical, oil, and oil-processing and 
petrochemical industries. No details of 
these were released. 


Arabs, PLO to draft 
strategy vs. Israelis 

Cairo 

Representatives of Arab countries 
directly confronting Israel and from the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization will 
meet in Damascus, Syria, next week to 
discuss a common diplomatic strategy, 
Arab League sources said Thursday. 

The foreign ministers of Egypt, Syria, 
and Jordan are expected to attend the 
meeting, along with Palestinian leader 
Yasser Arafat or his deputy, the 
sources said. 

Qolby assails 
anti-CIA attacks 

Washington 

Intelligence chief wniiam E. Colby 
lashed out Thursday against “the 
sensational allegations of CIA 
misdeeds" which he said have » 



UP! photo 

William E. Colby 
damaged relations with friendly 
intelligence services and endangered 
the lives of undercover agents 
overseas. 

“These exaggerations and 
misrepresentations of CIA's activities 
can do irreparable harm to our national 
intelligence apparatus," Mr. Colby said 
in a statement prepared for delivery to 
a House appropriations subcommittee. 

Included in the 20-page statement 
was an apparent attack on the- 
credibility of former White House 
special counsel Charles W. Colson and 
a claim that New York Times reporter 
Seymour M. Hersh has allowed himself 
to be misled by his sources in reporting 
that the agency had conducted a 
massive, illegal domestic-spying 
campaign. Neither Mr. Hersh nor Mr. 
Colson was mentioned by name, but 
Mr. Colby's statement made clear he 
was referring to them. 
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Wallace: third party? 

Gov. George C. Wallace of Alabam 
indicated Thursday there is a distinct 
possibility he would switch to a third 
party, if Democrats don't change 
course from their 1972 presidential 
campaign. Mr. Wallace was interview 
on the ABC's "AM America" prograrr 

Eritrean recall 

Ethiopian military authorities have 
recalled at least 90 officers and men 
from the Eritean provincial capital of 
Asmara in recent weeks to face 
disciplinary measures for “excesses" 
in clashes with secessionists, reliable 
sources in Addis Ababa said Thursda 

Portuguese ministers 

Two Portuguese nava[officers wen 
appointed to the Cabinet Thursday in 
Lisbon. The Defense Minister is Vice- 
Adm. Silvano Ribeiro who took the 
place of Vice-Adm. Antonio Rosa 
Coutinho in the junta while the latter 
was serving as head of the Portugues 
governing junta In Angola. The Minis] 
of Information is Cmdr. Jorge Correia 
Jesuino who was Secretary of State f. 
Information in Angola. 

Russian shot as spy? 

The Soviet Union indicated Thursdj 
that it has shot a Russian identified 
only as V. G. Kalinin for treason and 
spying. A brief official report in the 
government newspaper Izvestia said 
Mr. Kalinin had been tried for collectii 
and transmitting state and military 
secrets to foreign agents. 

Clemency reminders 

The Presidential Clemency Board h 
stepped up its radio-television 
campaign to remind those eligible tha 
President Ford's program will end 
March 1 . 

German Army shift 

The West German Cabinet has 
decided to recruit women into its 
armed forces for the first time. To 
begin with, only women doctors will b 
accepted, but Defense Ministry 
spokesman Armin Halle did not 
preclude the possibility that West 
Germany eventually will have a 
women’s army corps, similar to those 
the United States and Britain. 


Fast grass: nifty zoo food 

Brookfield, III. 

Brookfield Zoo has developed the fastest grass this side of the Pecos, 
growing carpets of it in seven days as a cost-saving food supplement for 
animals. 

“We grow barley seed In trays, spraying it with a water solution for 10 
minutes every six hours under fluorescent lighting and in constant 68 
degree temperature," said Dewey Garvey, commissary manager. 

“We use a tiny amount of bleach to keep out fungus and a stabilizer 
that keeps the seeds fuli of nutrient We can plant three pounds of seed 
-and In seven days peel off a carpet of grass six Inches high weighing 20 
pounds.'* 

Mr. Garvey says he Is harvesting 400 pounds of the fast grass a day as 
a supplement for lettuce in the diets of such animals as deer, bison, ele- 
phants, kangaroos, antelopes, giraffes, and monkeys. 

A pound of seed costs six cents and a pound of lettuce costs us about 
30 cents or more," said Mr. Garvey. “We are saving about S5,000 a year 
In our food Mil. And the grass is higher In protein, carbohydrates, and 
minerals than lettuce. Who says there’s no excitement in watching grass 
grow?” 

The heaviest eater Is Ziggy, which the zoo calls the largest elephanHn 
captivity. He gets 20 pounds of fast grass In his daily diet of 400 pounds 
of teed. _ 


*Glut of oil forcing 
some minor price cuts 


♦Trade 

wreckage 


Continued from Page 1 
Jordan and Syria, to Lebanon, said 
that the line had been shut down as of 
Feb. 9 oecause storage capacity at 
Zahranl. the line’s terminal point, 
was filled. 

The line normally pumps 450,000 
barrels a day, but already 3.5 mflilpn 
barrels are In storage at Zahranl and 
the tanks can take no more. It will 
take at least six months to work 
through the backlog. 

A mild winter and decreased activ- 
ity in most industrialized countries 
have led first to a drastic fall in 
International tanker rates and then to 
progressive cutbacks by major oil- 
producing countries. 

Tapline is one of the victims. Today 
it is cheaper by $2 par barrel to ship 
oil by tanker from the Persian Gulf all 
the way around the Cape of Good 
Hope Into the Mediterranean, than to 
transship via the pipeline. 

Under normal circumstances there 
should be a drastic fall in oil prices, 
from the $10 to $11 a barrel of today to 
perhaps the floor level of $4.50 a 
barrel recently suggested by Viscount 
Etienne Davignon. chairman of the 
18-nation International Energy 
Agency (IEA). 

But the OPEC countries as a whole 
have so far successfully held the line, 


Continued from Page l 

During the old "postwar” era 
Washington's allies were always in 
solid control both of the Strait of 
Gibraltar and of the Dardanelles. And 
the f la nk s of the Mediterranean were 
largely in friendly or allied hands. It 
was as much America's mare nos- 
trum as it had been Britain’s In the 
Napoleonic and post-Napoleanic era, 
or as much as it had been Rome’s in 
the high days of Empire . 

Characteristic noted 

A characteristic of this new and still 
unidentified world Is that Washington 
has relations with its former enemies 
Moscow and Peking which are as 
easy, almost In some ways easier, 
than with Its great allies of the “cold 
war” era. 

True, British Prime Minister Har- 
old Wilson was recently In Washing- 
ton and French Prime Minister Va- 
lery Giscard dTEstaing had gra- 
ciously received President Gerald 
Ford on French territory In the 
Caribbean. But all those two meetings 
really did was to paper over the fact 
that on the two Important con- 


preferring instead to cut back produc- 
tion. 

Saudi Arabia produced 7.6 milhon 
barrels a day In January, down from 
8.8 million In October. Iran produced 
just over 5 million barrels a day in 
January, down from 6.4 million in 
December. Kuwait produced 1.8 mil- 
lion barrels a day in January, com- 
pared with 2.5 million a year earlier. 

Libya produced less than a million 
barrels a day in January, 50 percent 
less than peak production. Abu Dhabi 
produced 770,000 barrels a day in 
January, compared with 1.2 million in 
December. 

The oil-consuming countries also 
face a dilemma, typified by Sir 
Derek’s remark. In developing al- 
ternative sources of energy Britain, 
for Instance, will rely not only on 
North Sea cdl but very heavily on coaL 
Yet because of higher wages and 
Inflation, steam coal for electric gen- 
eration is only 10 percent cheaper 
than fuel oil today, Sir Derek said. 

The coal board's ambitious devel- 
opment plans depend to a large extent 
on how long coal can maintain its 
price advantage over oil. A lower oil 
price may be good far Britain's 
balance of payments today. But It will 
not be good for coal and coal miners 
tomorrow. 


trovers ial issues of the day — oil and 
Israel — Washington and Western 
Europe are poles apart 

Important absence, too 

Perhaps the most important ab-. 
sence of all In this new and longer 
“postwar” world Is the former eco- 
nomic dependence of the friends and 
allies on Washington. The days when 
American largess fueled the eco- 
nomic revival of Western Europe are 
gone and almost forgotten. The Amer- 
ican economy is In such trouble that 
the others no longer turn to Washing- 
ton for help. 

How does one identify this new kind 
of a world? 

It is no longer dominated by the 
superior military and economic 
power of the United States with its 
allies, it Is dominated by a curious 
arms-length relationship among the 
United States, the Soviet Union, and 
China, it might be called another 
"concert of powers,” such as kept 
Europe relatively stable from the 
overthrow of Napoleon to the rise of 
Bismarck's Germany. 


Continued from Page l 
Moscow to “push forward in Increas- 
ing trade .and economic relations” 
between the two nations. 

Given the division of responsi- 
bilities between Congress and the 
White House, Mr. Parsky explained to 
Soviet officials, the U.S. could “make 
no commitments’ ’ on credits, a sub- 
ject an which the American delega- 
tion was “pressed” by the Russians. 

He found Soviet officials “willing to 
work with us,” said Mr. Parsky, who 
stressed the Importance of “educat- 
ing the American people” about the 
benefits of two-way Soviet- American 
trade. 

Such trade solidly favors the U.S., 
whose exports to the U.S.S.R. last 
year were $609 million, against im- 
ports of Soviet products worth $350 

mtlUnn. 

American firms, says U.S. Com- 
merce Secretary Frederick B. Dent, 
were negotiating with the Soviets for 
“projects involving $2 billion to $8 
billion at the time recourse to Ex-Im 
Bank credit was cut off ' by Congress. 

Trade between the two nations this 
year may not be affected by the trade 
agreement collapse, observed Mr. 
Parsky to this newspaper. But the loss 
to American companies in “long-term 
projects" Is hard to estimate. 

“Credit, “ stressed Mr. Dent, “is 
readily available to the Soviet Union 
In Europe and Japan In large amounts 
at favorable interest rates.” 

Britain has just offered $2 billion in 
credits to support British exports. 
More than $1.5 billion in French 
exports are covered by French credit 
guarantees. Japan has a.$i billion 
credit deal with Moscow, Italy Is 
financing $600 million worth of gas- 
pipe deliveries, West German firms 
sell substantial credit-guaranteed ex- 
ports to the U.S.SJt., and Sweden has 
provided $100 million in credits lor 
hotel construction in the Soviet Union. 

Left standing in somewhat flimsy 
Isolation by the scrapping of the 1872 
trade accord is a “Long-term Agree- 
ment Between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. to Facilitate Economic, In- 
dustrial, and Technical Cooperation, “ 
signed in Moscow, June 29, 1974. - 

The 1972 trade agreement was to 
have given body to the 1974 accord, 
which provided for regular exchanges 
of Information and for the opening of 
Moscow offices by American firms 
doing business with the Soviets. 

Now the long-term agreement,, 
though shorn of much substance, 
provides at least a framework for 
bilateral consultation on what to do 
.next. V. 


★How new era affects U.S. ties 


*Jane Fonda speaks frankly in Moscow 
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Her Interview was given to Soviet 
script writer Alexei Kapler who 
adapted the story far the film. (Mr. 
Kapler Is remembered by many as 
the man who was sent to a prison 
camp as a British spy because Sta- 
lin’s daughter Svetlana fall In love 
with him. Svetlana now lives in the 
United States.) 

The political undertone of the inter- 
view was apparent. “I'm not easily 
scared,” Miss Fonda retorted in re- 
sponse to a question about strong 
feelings aroused In certain American 
circles because of her activities 
against the Vietnam war. 

As usual Miss Fonda was elegantly , 
caustic In her comments upon most 
subjects, ranging from Hollywood to 
new-wave films. She spared no one, 
though she took the opportunity to 
express her thanks “for the assis- 
tance whidh the Soviet people are 
sending to Vietnam.” However, she 
bluntly pointed out — underlining the 
political motives behind the fuss 
being made about her here — that “in 
the Soviet Union people know mare 
about me as a fighter against the 
Vietnam war than as afllm actress." 

She went an to say that of all her 
films she liked only- “Klute” and 
“They Shoot Horses, Don't They?" 
which is the one film of Miss Fonda 
well known in the U.S.S.R: “Khite” 
could never pass the official prudery 
of the censors which stifles the arts 
here, particularly the stage and the 
screen. 

But the welcome being given to 
Miss Fonda is more out of political 
admiration for her than anything else. 
This is evident from the comments by 
Mr. Kapler which precede the Inter- 
view in which she is described as a 
"well-known American actress and 
political personality.” 


★Junior officers 
worry Madrid 

Continued from Page 1 

• In January Minister df the Army 
Francisco Cozma Gallegos gave a 
warning against soldiers meddling In 
politics. If ! anybody In the armed 
services felt he. “could better serve 
his country by following a certain 
political line,” General Cotoma said, 
he should get out The minister also 
denounced “the. spreading of baseless 
rumors tor the purpose of causing 
anxiety." - 

The ^parent malaise to the Span- 
ish armed forces is seen as a reflec- 
tion of the deepening sense of unease 
in the country as a .whole as Its 
authoritarian regime Is battered by 
dissent from "the Right Left and 
center. 


The title of the interview is "Jane 
Fonda — anti-star.” 

On Hollywood Miss. Fonda said: “At 
present in Hollywood it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to make films in 
which it would be possible to convey 
something Important” 

Expressing her philosophy of films, - 
Miss Fonda explained to the Soviet 
readers that a work of art should not 
be meant only for film critics and 
intellectuals. She went on to claim 
that "the country where very inter- 
esting films are being made at 
present is Cuba.” 


Ideology sits heavily an the Sort 
arts, though It is done In the name < 
Marxism. Miss Fonda has yet i 
realize perhaps that while Marti' 
critiques of bourgeois art are ilium 
natlng, Marxist practices in the art 
are with few exceptions boring. 

These few exceptions are foun 
mostly in the category of dissident c 
near dissident art, which is onl 
reluctantly given recognition, as wa 
the case with the film “Rublev. 
Directed by Andrei Tarkovsky, th 
film about Russia's most famous lco 
artist received International acclali 
at the 1969 Cannes Film Festival. 


★Israel debates talk 
of military treaty with U.S. 


Continued from Page 1 

hours of Thursday. Neither was the 

subject mentioned when the Prime 

Minister. and Secretary of State held 

discussions alone In Jerusalem last 

week. 

“If Dr. Kissinger has not been 
misunderstood by pressmen, the 
whole thing may turn out to be a mere 
carrot which should - Induce 7 us to 
withdraw [from the strategic passes 
in Sinai],” one highly placed source 
commented: “Once we pull back, the 
Idea of a military treaty could be 
dropped by Washingtm os unpxuctl- 
cable,” he added. - : - ' 

Most newspapers here restricted 
their handling of the mtot&ry treaty to 
hewspages only. The two- that. com- 
mented^ editorially — - the' pro-govern- 
ment Davar and the Independent 
Tedlot Aharonot — were far from 
enthusiastic. Davar -stressed -that 
such a treaty could not come Instead 
. erf a . workable peace' arrangement 
with the Arab states or is a replace- 
ment for a strong Israeli.. Army but 
rather as a complementary factor. 
Yediot rejected it as “a -bad sugges- 
tion.” ; V - 

Big-power guarantetrgected 

• But unconnected with the current 

flow of Washington reports/ a- number 
of Israeli key figures have gone on 
record since the October war -of 1973 
with definite views on the subject of a 
military treaty wlth ti^ U S. They 
include. Defense Minister _ Shimon . 
Peres and Foreign Minister- Yigal 
Alton. . 

They both rejected ite'ldea of 
great-power guarantees^ On the spe- 
cific subject of a defense treaty with 
the U.S.. though, Mr; ^Peres' was 
somewhat more reserved .flian Mr. 
Allan. 

• “We would not like to'suggesi— 


anything which may lead the Amei 
leans to feel necessary to Intervan 
militarily in this part of the world, 
Mr. Peres explained In an interview 
with this correspondent last montt 
“Although many Israelis would Ioa 
upon such an offer with favor . • • 
would not commit myself In an; 
way." . 

Mr: Alton, however, said that < 
military treaty “might prove useful h 
neutralizing a hostile great power* 

( meaning the Soviet Union ) , speaklnj 
to the Labor Party’s Central Com 
mittee two' months after the Octdbe 
war of 1973. “Such a treaty could al» 
secure continuous military supplte 
and perhaps also help open the gate- 
of the European Economic Commu 
nity at some future date.” 

Experts concur 
- - Prime Minister Rabin is known tt 
feel that his reservations about a U.S. 
Israeli treaty are strengthened by tt* 
prevailing, opinion , of Israeli expert! 
on American affairs. They believ* 
that .“even President Ford could no* 
obtain, congressional approval if i* 
advocated the conclusion of a military 
treaty withlsraeL” 

Current Washington reports give s 
powerful boost' to advocates of Amer- 
ican military bases to Israel. These 
advocates are mainly to the Liberal 
Party, which is a major component or 
the Likud, the strongest opposition 
bloc In the Israeli parliament. A flve- 
, man subcommittee, charged with ex- 
ploring the question, of a military 
treaty , with, the United States, ad- 
mitted its. finding s to the party s 
central committee last month. In It. 
the sub«>mmittee^ ttiat the 
Liberal Party ar *d the Likud should 
“adopt, toe idea .of military treaty 
wlth the. U.S. as Dart of their policy 




~ By David F. Salisbury ; 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Lakes do not have to be a scummy green. 

NMP.ITJ: . Protecting coyotes can make cattle fatter. 

Growing soybeans next to cotton reduces pests . 

■ These are some of the discoveries from a seven-year 
..international effort to unravel the secrets of nature, 
: called the International Biological Program (IBP). 

The program set out to study the environment in anew 
way. Instead of merely describing how trees grow In a 
forest or the role imimaig play in maintaining the 
B . balance of nature, scientists tried to explain " the 
.1.1 conditions in mathematical terms. This is an essential 
. _ step to understand and predict man’s effect on his 

. environment- 

' "'V'. By translating the activities of plants, insects, and 

~ 1 animals into numbers, the scientists have begun to 
^ { pinpoint environmental warning signs. The dis- 
; V appearance of certain lichens which may mean dam- 
' ' ‘ - aging air pollu tion, is one such warning. 

- 1 Inconsistencies found 

_F .- h Previously unimagined ways to increase food produc- 
Honhave been suggested by IBP research. For instance, 
growtag- -soybean fields -next to cotton reduces insect 
,QTfl destruction to the soybean crop. Alternating crops-’ of 
com and soybeans maintains the condition of the soil and 
cuts down on the need for fertilizer. Desert agriculture 
. : lcan be made, more productive by adding carbon-rich 
-Instead of ordinary fertilizers. 1 

. : : Seme Inconsistencies in present policies have become 

.-. apparent, say the scientists. As people drain and fill 
^.-.wetlands, the public is spending billions of dollars on 


sewage treatment famtHoq to remove phosphorus. This 
chemical plays a part in polluting lakes. 

Preserving these wetlands has been the goal of 
environmentalists because they are a refuge for wild 
birds. But IBP scientists have found that these areas 
play another important role. They trap phosphorus from 
the water running off the land. Draining wetlands r-an 
increase phosphorus pollution 10-fold, says Dr. Orle 
Loucks of the Un i vers i ty of Wisconsin. 

Computer models have been, made for a range of 
different environments: desert, grassland, tmri 

rivers, tundra, pine and hardwood forests. Places In the 
ocean where the world’s richest fisheries are found were 
studied: Investigations of Eskimos/ Aleuts, a native tribe 
living high in the Peruvian Andes, and another deep in 
the Amazon Jungle provided new insight into the effects 
of modem civilization on people. 

"We were more successful t h«n we had any right to 
expect,” says Dr. W. Frank Blair, head of the U.S. 
contingent, “although it did not fulfill our fondest hopes.” 

- Another example of how ecologists have attempted to 
determine the side effects of activities Involves 

anchovy fisheries off Peru, one of the world’s largest 
sources of cheap protein. Scientists now believe they can 
calculate whoa overfishing will endanger this natural 
marine resource* -• * -V ' - 

Ranchers can learn 

Researchers studying the grassland areas now can 
advise ranchers an the best ways tp manage range land. 
For instance, they can determine the proper size of the 
coyote population. Coyotes keep the rabbit population in 
■check. Rabbits eat the same plants as cattle do. Thus, 
coyotes can help save grazing areas for cattle. 


Analyzing the microscopic life in various typies of 
lakes, a discovery was made that could help combat the 
green scum that is one of the more annoying effects of 
pollution. Different types of algae and bacteria dominate 
at different times of the year. By properly controlling the 
types of nutrients in a lake it could be possible to 
eliminate unpleasant and unsightly forms. 

One major environmental problem is the effect of 
manmade chemicals. One group studied the pathways of 
the pesticide DDT through the food chain to man As a 
result, they predicted the effects on man in 50 years, of 
three different policies: an immediate DDT ban, 
gradually phasing out its use, and continued low-level 
application. They found that the difference between the 
first two was slight. But continued applications would 
result in higher DDT levels in people. The EPA has cited 
this study in court 

Fitting man into the ecological equation was one of the 
most difficult tasks that was attempted. 

'No idea’ how to start 

“When we began, we bad no idea how to proceed,” 
explains Dr. Paul T. Baker of Pennsylvania State 
University. "By the end we at least had a few tools to 
work with in the .simpler societies where man’s inter- 
action is easier toTundezstandl” 

Despite all its successes. Dr. Blair thinks the Inter- 
national program had same major flaws. The worst, he 
thinks, was a failure to seek out and persuade scientists 
in the developing countries to take an active part. 
Another was failing to ensure that the program had an 
adequate follow-up. 

Then, too, the effort to put together a computer model 
that described a single environment in all its complexity 


proved too difficult to do with the resources at hand. The 
models that were developed each focuses on only certain 
aspects of the whole, like the effect of coyotes, 
jackrabbits, and cattle on grassland. 

The International Biological Program was conceived 
in the early 1960s, when environmental consciousness 
was sweeping the globe. Tet Its beginnings were 
surrounded by controversy. Many felt it was too 
ambitious and could not possibly live up to its goals. 

Cooperation doubted 

Chemists, biologists, ecologists, anthropologists, and 
mathematicians would not give up their individual 
research to became part of the large research ten-ms 
necessary some critics argued. Others considered It 
presumptuous even to think the intricate life of the 
environment could be totally understood, let alone 
reduced to mathematics and force-fed into a computer. 

Tet scientists did participate, by the hundreds, and 
they have achieved some strikingly valuable payoffs 
from their attempts to put ecology on a firm mathemati- 
cal foundation. 

Although ori ginally conceived as basic research, the 
scientific tools devised during these years are finding 
immediate application. In the U.S., the Forestry Service, 
the Environmental Protection Agency, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Energy Research and. Development 
Agency, and many state departments are using tech- 
niques and information. &om the program. 

Internationally, the United Nations’ Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s "Man in the 
Biosphere” program is designed around IBP concepts. 
And the UN’s Environmental Program is relying heavily 
on its results. 
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By a staff photographer 


n Military police at government palace:. symbol of watchdog role 


Democracy at stake in Portugal 

Proponents hope drive for new constitution 
can survive free elections set for April 12 


: The flame of a new democracy 
was lit in Portugal In the April 25 
coup Iasi year. The flame has flick- 
ered in recent weeks under left- 
wing pressures. Can it survive the 
coming elections for an Assembly 
whose task will be to draft a new 
constitution? 


By Douglas L. Wheeler 

... Portugal is preparing to vote this spring 
and most of its people ' are apparently 
counting on having a genuinely free and open 
election. 

The Armed - Forces Movement (MFA) 
which has effectively run the country since 
the military coup of April 25 last year, has set 
the election date for April 12 . 

It thus is following through on Its promise 
to hold elections for a Constituent Assembly 
before the first anniversary of the coup. 

In doing so it has resisted considerable 
pressure from the extreme Left to postpone 
or cancel the elections an the ground that 
"the people” were not prepared. 

As of now the outcome of this popular vote 
Is difficult to predict for at least four reasons: 

• in the last elections under the dictator- 
ship (October, 1973) only 2 million voted, but 
the current registered voter total Is 6 mi l li on. 

• Large numbers of voters have not made 
up their minds, but a portion will vote for, in 
effect, “the government,” or that party they 
feel the Armed Forces Movement supports. 

• The leftist bias of much of the media 
may or may not have a decisive impact on 
votes. '• 

a The Communist Party (PCP) may or 
may not enter the elections In a coalition with 
other parties. 

Accuracy questioned 

Public opinion polls give the PCP from 15 to 
20 percent of the vote, and the moderate 
parties, the Socialists and Popular Demo- 
crats, a larger percentage each, but such 


polls may not be accurate. Moreover, under 
the new electoral law passed by the provisio- 
nal government publishing the results of 
political public-opinion polls will be illegal 
during the pre-election campaign period. 
(Communists, Socialists, and Popular Demo- 
crats participate in the provisional govern- 
ment ) 

Since the coup the government has made 
considerable progress in decolonization set- 
tlements with African nationalists in Guinea, 
Mozambique, and Angola. But it Is in internal 
politics, in the structuring of a democracy, as 
pledged in the Armed Forces Movement’s 
famous "program,” that the greatest uncer- 
tainties remain. 

A major development has been the in- 
stitutionalization of the military as apolitical 
farce. 

Not only has the military come to dominate 
and monitor the decisions of the provisional 
government, but it has built an intricate 
structure cf political organs which are paral- 
lel to the civil organs. 

MFA 'better organized 9 

As a young officer explained to Portuguese 
emigrants in an orientation meeting in Paris, 
the MFA is, in effect, a strong "political 
party.” He claimed that it is mare coordi- 
nated and better organized than the regular 
political parties. 

Moreover, some groups of citizens not in 
the military look upon the Armed Forces 
Movement as a political parly. Private 
monetary "campaign” contributions are ac- 
cumulating an behalf of the MFA and some 
claim that they will. In effect, "vote” for the 
MFA in the forthcoming election. 

Many officers, both Marxist and non- 
Marxist, believe that political- in- 
stitutionalization of the MFA should continue 
even after the 1975 elections. 

Even if the MFA has promised not to 
participate formally in the elected Con- 
stituent Assembly, it Is possible that it may 
hand that Assembly a defined mandate 
within which Its members must operate in 
writing a new constitution. 

As the country approaches the election 
campaign the struggle far power by the 


Communist Party and its allies has come 
more into the open. 

Last month the extreme Left In the Cabinet 
and in key bodies of the Armed Forces 
Movement got its way in significant deci- 
sions: to legalize a single trade-union feder- 
ation, to forbid street demonstrations by 
'Socialists, to provide minimal and tardy 
protection for a congress in Oporto of the 
right-wing Center Social Democrats, who 
were then obliged to cancel their remaining 
meetings. 

On the Left there is fear of a revival of pre- 
coup '‘reactionary” forces. In the Center and 
on the Right there is fear that Portugal may 
become an Iberian "Cuba” or base for Soviet 
anti-NATO activity. 

More freedom noted 

But despite certain abuses of freedom and 
some lawlessness on the part of extremists, 
there is more freedom in the new Portugal 
and a kind of Lusttanian democracy has at 
least a reasonable prospect of emerging. 

If Portugal has progressed since the failure 
of its first parliamentary democracy 50 years 
ago. there are some lessons to be learned. 
Constructing a democracy will require the 
efforts of large numbers, not just a few 
citizens. It will take courageous officers, 
judges, and politicians to resist the siren call 
of extremists. 

To build a new system on justice for all. 
social equality, and the rule of law, no one 
party or group can have a monopoly of power 
or access to freedom of speech. A street 
demonstration — sometimes the cause of a 
fall of government in 1920 Portugal — should 
not be equated with "democracy” or “the 
will of the people” as much leftist rhetoric 
would have it. 

A great deal will depend on the way the 
elections are held. Just how much freedom 
exists in the new Portugal will become clear 
on April 12. 

Douglas L. Wheeler , a history profes- 
sor at the University of New Hampshire , 

• Durham, is a specialist on Portugal and 

Po rtuguese-African affairs. He recently 

returned from a visit to Lisbon. 
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What it takes to grow 
your own vegetables 



Early Com (2 packet)^ 

Summer squash (1 packet) 

Broccoli or Cabbage (12 plants) 

Bush green snap beans (1 pack 
Bush yellow snap beans (1 packet) 

Bush peas (J 

Bush peas 

Beets (I packet) 

Carrots (1 packet) 

Onion sets (1 pound) 
Onion seeds (1 packet) 
Early Leaf and Head Lettuce, Vi row (l packet) 



J-Late Cam (1 packet) 

Trellised Cucumbers (1 packet) 

24" Tomatoes staked 3' apart (12 plants) 

Peppers interplanted (8 plants) 

lowed by H row beets, K row carrots 
showed by % row chard, % row lettuce 

by yellow snap beans -’..V, 

id. by green snap beans, 
using Beet Greens 
interplant with radishes (1 packet) 

iarvest scallions and early onions 
jnterpiant with radishes-scallion; storage 
Swiss Chard, % row (1 packet) 


Growing your own food can save 
you money, if you garden wisely. In a 
series of four articles, of which this is 
the/irst, a veteran gardener tells you 
how to make the most of a small 
vegetable plot. 


By Peter Tange 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Let’s say you have a sunny space 
for a garden that is 25 feet wide by SO 
feet long, or a combination of small 
areas that together total 750 feet 

Such a garden should readily yield 
$300 worth of vegetables per season in 
the colder northern sections of the 
United States and more than that 
where less severe climates provide a 
longer growing season. 

But what will it cost to get this 


garden into productive shape? Will it 
In fact, pay a novice to launch out and 
grow his own vegetables? I think it 
will. 

Expense accounting 

Of course, your success depends 
heavily on where you are and what 
you already have on hand. But let’s 
assume that your soil is poor and that 
you are totally dependent on a gar- 
dening outlet for all your supplies, 
including soil-building materials. In 
other wards, let's assume you are in 
the most costly at all gardening 
situations. 

Under such circumstances, then, a 
new garden of 750 square feet could 
cost between $100 and $110 in the more 
expensive northeastern United 
States. 

At this point, let me stress that I 
have never spent remotely that 


amount an my garden In any one 
year. Moreover, the bulk of these 
costs are first-time expenses ably. 
Most gardeners will readily find ways 
in which to economize. 

Proper tools ' 

For a start, though, no gardener 
nan work without tools. The pointed 
digging stick used by our ancestors 
makes gardening too laborious and 
time-consuming. Basic tools (using 
prices in the Boston area as of 
January, 1975) come to $35; soil- 
building materials and fertilizer come 


to roughly $35; seeds and plants to 
$11. Included in this estimate of Initial 
costs are a day's rental of a rotary 
tiller and cost of the gasoline to run it 
- — $19. That’s a total of $101. 

Once-only items 

To break down these costs further, 
the basic tools are: spade, $5; fork, 
$6; rake, $4; hand trowel, -$2; bucket, 
$2; wheelbarrow $17. Recommended 
soil-building materials are: 2 bales of 
peat moss, $15.50; 2 bales of hay, 
$4.20; 200 pounds composted cow 


manure, $10.30; 50 pounds 5-10-5 fertil- 
izer, $3.95; and 80 pounds of lime 
$1.25. 

Seeds and plants, of course, are a 
constantly recurring expense for the 
home gardener. On the other hand, 
tods that are looked after should last 
a decade at least, and soll-bullding 
materials should largely be replaced 
by waste generated in the garden 
itself and by other such “free** mate- 
rials as leaves or kitchen scraps. This 
will be dealt with. more extensively In 
a subsequent article in this series. 

The tiller, unless you want to use it 


every fall to plow In the residue* 
should be a once-only expense. Also’ 
you can band dig even a new garden* 
though this might be a bit laborious 
you Are working with sod. 

TUI the soil several times until it is 
easily worked to a depth of about 
eight Inches. Then spread the two 
bales of peat moss over the new 
garden and till again. Work the soil 
this way until It Is smooth. Then add 
file composted manure and lightly 
fork it into the planting rows. Don't 
waste it where you Intend to have h 
path. 

Testing your soil 

Now consult your local county agent 
an how much lime to add to yo^. 
garden. Better yet have a sfanpie 
“ph” test of your soil to show whether 
it is add or alkaline. In most areas 
the county agent or state ex- 
perimental station will do this without 
charge. Lime helps to neutralize 
overly add soils and benefits most 
soils in the United States other than in 
the naturally lhne-rlch Southwest 

Tour garden now is ready fop 
planting. Use the fertilizer as a side 
dressing during the growing season 
and, once the soil has thorou gh ly 
warmed up, spread the hay liberally 
as a mulch. 

To help plan your garden, study the 
scheme shown here for a 25 by 30 foot 
garden designed by Dick Raymond, a 
gardening specialist for Garden Way 
Associates. It is the best such plan I 
have yet seen. It Includes only those 
tried and tested vegetables, "sure 
crops” Mr. Raymond calls them, that 
produce easily in moderately good 
soli. The cost of the seeds and plants 
mentioned In this plan should amount 
to roughly $11. r 

Next Friday: Start your seeds in 
doors. 



Treated masonry 
absorbs some water 

Q ‘*I want to preserve like an- 
■ tique brick veneer on our 
home which has been treated 


. with a periodic application of 
silicone. We don’t want to 
paint. Any suggestions?” 

Charles S. Adams 

A Batesville, Ark. 

■ Ronald G. Nlcksan of the 
Brick Institute of America says : 

“The Institute recommends against 
the application of silicone or paint to 
the surface of brick masonry. The 
best solution is to keep moisture away 
from the wall by the use of overhangs, 
proper flashing, and caulking around 
the openings. In addition, water 
sprinklers should be set in a way that 
they do not spray onto the wall. ” 

Here are some excerpts from one of 
the institute's technical pamphlets : 
“Oil,. paints and other impermeable 
coatings' have sometimes been used 
as waterproof ers , but chances are the 
results will be unsatisfactory if they, 
or any nonporoufl coatings, are used. 

‘ 'Unfortunately, many people as- 
sume that such treatment will protect 
masonry walls, and that brick and 
tile, covered with nonporous coatings. 


will be more resistant to freezing and 
thawing than others. In reality the 
converse Is true. In this respect, there 
is an Inherent danger In using sal- 
vaged brick, especially where they 
will be painted. Old salvaged -brick 
usually contain many under-burned 
units that are particularly susceptible 
to disintegration. 

"Because silicones are not 100 per- 
cent effective, treated masonry .will 
still absorb some water. 

“The two major classifications are 
water-based and solvent-based., sili- 
cones, each of which can be applied 
by spraying or brushing. In general, 
solvent-based silicones penetratebet- 
ter due to their small molecular 
structures. Water-baaed silicones are 
usually less expensive. ‘ 

“Since producers of masonry sili- 
cones generally claim an effective life 
of five to 10 years far their products, 
additional applications will probably 
he required at five-to-10-year inter- 
vals.” 
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Phone (215) 775-1481 


W. M. HALL INC. 

Ha atom Slnoa 1921 

Serving Ml South Hills 
Area Of Pittsburgh 
FREE RELOCATION KIT’S 

885 Washington Road 
(412) 531-7460 PHtefaurgh 1B229 


SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA 

LAURENCE S. SCOTT, 

REALTOR 

4 MDWTN QUO, WUR0M, PA 19015 
wore (715) 517-3815 
MEMBER. MAIN UNE BOARD 
DELAWARE COUNTY BOARD 
CHESTER COUNTY BOARD 
MutUpte Using Services 


TEXAS 


B0NNA-BI3BB 


^BBfl 


REALTOR 

MLS 


Mil SNIDER PLAZA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 7 5305 

(214) 309-7086 


WASHINGTON 


REAL ESTATE SINCE 1907 
(ESSENTIAL - COMMERCIAL 
INDUSTRIAL — MANAGEMENT 
Member kitarcter Ratoeattan Santo* 
MuUple Lteflng Sanfam 

Dhtelon ol CoMwett, Banker and Ge. 
1600 Part: Place, Seatde. WA 96101 
(296)292-1960 


WISCONSIN 


Bruce, Barry & Gleysteen 

Milwaukee Since 1929. 

Realtors - MLS 

North Shore & Mequon Area 
Ham Office - (414)9624413 
4491 N. Oakland Ave.. Wl 5-3211 
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Your REALTOR for Europe 
buy/sell objects of all kind 
(houses, real estate, flats) 

H. Ch. Haller, RDM, Really 

0-775 Konstanz/BRD, Pfame 55910 


SOUTH AFRICA 


JOHANNESBURG 

Specte BN e In Homn BUILT TO ORDER 
A are MteU daM y ted NEW HOMES raady 
for tamMate occupation in JOHANNES- 
BURG • NATAL Sma9 daposlta, guaran- 
teed m or teafle flnanc* I tennodhHo free- 
hold tfite. 

MMpIl RIlrcMM- buy Sotdh Africa. 
~ ~ r Information nwtr. eenrica) 
Johamambuis 981661 an 1780 
Mght: l an e name, phono no. A 
. . .or WRITE 
8TUAHT ROSS-ADAMS 
Box 298 Qanalaton 1460 South Africa 


Realtor Gets 

RESULTS 

from 

Monitor Advertising 

A roof estate man 

in St. Petersburg, Honda, writes: 

'7 am very grateful far the results 
attained by advertising la the gam 
of The Christian . Science Alon/taL 

"It seems to reach alt parts el 
the world. Today I received aa air- 
mail latter, a very interesting inquiry, 
from Beirut, Lebanon.'' 

For more Information about Classified 
Advertising la the Monitor writ* or 
phone the following offices: 

NEW ENGLAND-EASTERN 


Boston— One Norway Strael 
(617)283*300 
New Yortc— 668 fifth Avenue 

(212) 757-1222 
WaMMgton-8io SWaandi 

SI. ti. W., Room 301 
(202)833-8004 
London— SW1X 7JH 
4-SGraGu«nor Place 
01 £35-3286 

MIDWESTERN 
Chicago— 332 N. Mlehloan Ava 

(312) 728-7840 
Gweiand-mo EucHd Ava. 

(218)821-2183-4 
Denote— 5-2S2 General Motors 
Bldg. 

(313) 075-5221 

Sl Louie 6ii Ova Strael 
Suite F-S 0 

(314) 241-5173 

WESTERN 

Lm Aogetea-3800 wasMra Bw. 

(213) 385-6171 

San Franobeo-US Market SL 
(415)8884748 
Sea We-337 Skinner BWfl. 
(208)622-3904 


Zip Code 
02115 

10036 

20006 


60601 
441 IS 
48202 

63101 


.90005 

94105 
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Feeding your lawn before it thaws 

The sooner you give your grass ‘breakfast,’ 
the faster it will revive from winter 


By Mlllicent Taylor 
Garden writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

As soon as you can get to It, one of 
the best thing s you can do for your 
home place Is to serve your lawn a 
hearty breakfast In bed. Even If the 
soil is still frozen or there la some 
snow on the ground^you can offer -it a 
good meal. 

It won’t be long now, even in the 
colder regions, before the grass 
plants will be waking up, beginning 
active growth, and they will appre- 
ciate the food you have provided. In 
fact, if you do only one thing for your 
lawn this spring, feed it 

Choose a day without wind and if 
possible a day when the weatherman 
hopefully predicts a warming trend in 
the offing. Plant food on top of the 
snow will gradually seep d£wn around 
the roots of the grass plants, or a rain 
will soon do the trick. 

Rake gently 

Before you get out the spreader go 
over the lawn gently with a grass or 
•'broom*’ rake to clear the surface of 
debris such as matted leaves, twigs, 
paper, and stray branches. There Is 
no need, however, to rake out dead 
weeds. They will soon decompose. 

If you had crabgrass (and who 
didn’t!) your lawn's. breakfast menu 
might be a combination lawn fertil- 
izer and crabgrass preventer. This 
should discourage last fall’s crab- 
grass seed from germinating and 
keep your lawn free of this aggressive 
villain all season. 

. As soon as you can, run a lawn 
mower around, setrhigh, so it cuts off 
about one-half inch of the browned 
winter grass tips. This will enable the 
early spring sunshine to reach the 


crowns of the grass plants and green- 
ing will occur sooner. 

As greenup increases you may 
locate bare or thin spots. Scratch 
these tip with a steel rake or hand fork 
to loosen the surface of the soli and 
plant grass seed. Serious bare spots 
should he dug out and fresh soil and 
plant food worked in and planted. 
Cover the seeded ‘'spots with wet 
burlap, peat moss, or sifted soil, and 
protect them from being tramped 
upon with stakes or light brush. • 

Don’t worry about freeze 

The likelihood of cold weather, 
snow, or ice Is no deterrent to early 
seeding of either the thin or bare spots 
or the entire lawn. Actually alternate 
freezing and thawing, melting snow, 
or soaking rain will help busy the 
seed. An exception Is a sloping ter- 
rain, where the seed jpay be washed 
away before it can find a way into file 
small soil cracks. 

In some regions homeowners think 
they must roll their lawns every 
spring or when they have seeded it 
Actually, lawn rolling may be harm- 
ful. Rolling to flatten places heaved 
up by frost may not .be damaging to 
sandy or light soils, but can defi n itely 
be barmful to loam and clay soils. 

Unless the sou is quite dry the 
rolling will puddle and ooimpact the 
solL Never roll, say the experts, when 
the. soil Is so wet you leave footprints 
and water seeps into them. U you feel 
you must firm frost-heaved '.grass 
roots. Into the sail use alight roller. 

Wheqre to roll 

Rolling la little use In pressing seed 
Into the soil on an estaBUshed lawn, . 
for the turf keeps a raUercf a proper 
weight from contract ^dththe saiL It 
Is, however, advisable tbinake a light 


rolling after seeding newly prepared 
ground to press the soil around the 
seed to hasten germination. 

Similarly, when a bad bare spot has 
been dug three or four inches deep 
and fresh soli and plant food worked 
in, and seeded, the seed can be 
pressed Into the soil with a ligh' 
tamping. 

K you are buying a new spreadei 
for this and other spring garden work 
you might like to know that the Scott* 
people now have a stainless steel 
spreader. Ton probably have been 
exasperated In the past over toe 
spreaders rust no matter bow you 
to clean them after each job. 

With all the plastic and stalnles? 
steel in the world, why do we have to 
struggle with that problem, you have 
walled. So Scotts for one— and maybe 
others by now — came up with a 
stainless steel spreader. The design & 
the same pa the earlier kind, which 
spreads, when you walk and stops 
when you atop and raise the handle. 

For ease df cure 

If you need a new spreader — and a 
spreader 1s practically a “must” tor 
every homeowner — look lor a stain- 
less steel one, easier to take care of 
and longer lasting. Usually they cost 
less if you buy a bag of lawn product 
at the same time. 

There Is also on the market, tor 
small jobs, a hand spreader made of 
heavy plastic by the Ortho people. 
Called a Whirlibird, it enables one to 
sift plant .food onto spots, along a 
plant row, and in all sorts of places 
where a spreader cannot go. 

I haven't used mine yet, but tbs 
garffen ln g friend who told me about it 
says It Is a most handy piece of 
equipment for certain Mnrin of small 
jobs: 
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MOVING? Take along 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

■Here’s an easy way to tafee every issuelwith you when you 
, change address. Just JBt ta the coupotL below. Attach a copy of 
youtpnisent address label Slip them In an envelope, and mall 
terotbus.' - . • v | - i ' •' ' 

Or; jf you prefer, you can phone Jn.jmur change*. Record-A- 
Caiff Service la available troni *.-16 pjr»! ’toVa.m. by phoning 


‘ThoCtirWton Science Publishing Society - 

.P.Q -S-at3ia.A«tar Station . - . . 

BoW^MAU.SyL 02lZ3 . . ’ •■ : - . - , - - , .. 

Please make the tallowing change*- - -■■■■ 

"M^fiff to n^e addresa : ri. Add or change Zip or 
(4 Riot notice- required). I— i Postcode. ■ - - 

• . ;.(8;wkt toe rnagamnes). 

Fl'AddraaB correctfan. . ;■ ;Q .Receiving duplicate copies. 

WMbe'at this addresaori . 


] . pl e as e print arid be- sure to attach copy of otd^addrfss label- 
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_ By R.' Norman 

'■ Dor VVeeden: an outsider who figiSts to stay there 


— • ?8 


By Ron Scherer 

Susinesa-Fimncial correspondent of 
„v. . ,7* : t.' The Chrtertlan Science Monitor.-' 

‘ ; \ f ' ' 

k- 'New Yarik 

- -, B |Dofl Weeden alts. at thecontrola of - 

« ^'"<?Te most active trading floor outside . 
** /.;■ 7-ie regular stock exchanges. . . 

, . 1 ' He is chairman of WeOden & Go. , an 

"‘- ■-^dependent broker-dealer, which 
. . ^ rer the last two active market weeks 

- llV traded an equlvalent of 5 percent 

- the daily volu me of t he New York 

■ 4 : ~;j4ock Exchange (NYSE 

With such vbiiime^ the firm is 
• J V irtually the entire " third market.” - 
r - ~:.j^he third market trades stocks listed 
' 5> - the NYSE without entering the 
~ k! -^{change to do' bo. And It charges no 
— jjmmisskHifl . merely taking the dlf - 
*• -- vs v^:rep.ce between the bid end asked 
’..’-j prices on a stock as Its profit.. 

^ Because the third market undercuts 
lember firms of the' NYSE, it at? 
i . . *aj, ,-acta institutional clients (its only 
llents) and the wrath of the NYSE. . 
Thus, the slim, bearded Mr. Wee- 
~~en has had excellent practice not 
aly trading stocks, but also ex- 
hanging press releases and a r- 
1L uments with those on Wail Street 
TflQlifeo would like to see him out of 
lUiuairiess. 

» dept defender ■ 

Mr. Weeden is adept not only at 
ef ending his firm, founded in 1922, 
tit also at attacking the present 
/stem. Thus, he has became .one of 
3 *~ 17 7|e major forces on Wall Street 


aculptingiegisiatlan that will change 
the shape of the securities. industry 
over the next decade. . 

. Moreowr, Mr. Weeden’s vision ex- 
tendsb^yond the securities industry: 
Haha^ojmfi himself testifying an, or 
becoiimig iembrolled in, controversial 
andfar^readhing legislation. -V. 

For example, he recently suggested 
in a speech that the government give 
massive-aid to Detroit in order to help 
aut oma kers switch from the big-car 
ethic to building more gas-thrifty 
small vehicles. Result: 1 A Ford Motor 
Company executive called him to find 
but more about his proposal " - 

Recent Fetter ? ' 

Last March, he testified before a 
U.S. Senate- subcommittee on anti- 
trust and monopoly on what effects 
the splitting up of General Motors 
would, have, on Wall Street. The 
senators! had spotted him when he 
worked on a Manhattan traffic proj- 
ect. 

However, Mr. Wee den's main pur- 
suit In Washington is not In chasing 
limousines off the streets, or In chopp- 
ing up General Motors. Rather. it is In 
malting sure the Congress or Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC) does not run him out 
business. 

In a recent letter, to Ray Garratt, 
chairman of J the SEC, Mr. Weeden 
wrote, 'Tf this is Indeed the time for 
plain talk, /as President Ford says It 
is. then I can only tell you that the 
commission's record an Rule 894 is a 
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Medvedev doubts Sholokov authorship 

By the Associated Press 


.V 4 1 


'-1 ’• 


Moscow 

Dissident historian Roy Medvedev 
. ;a u. concluded Jhat^Sovjet^au^bor 
Itrhwii Sholokhov cbd not write "The 
Don;* , ‘ the epic novel that 
^jrnedhim the 1985 N<*elPrise. 

; .T.Mr. Medvedev's claim echoes ear- 
'71.Br accusations by exiled writer Alex- 
ider Solzhenitsyn and Western Uter- 
-i 7.y experts who Insist that Mr. Sho- 
'■'-- khov — who is perhaps the best-. 
J - : Town senior member of the official 
■' 'titers' union — was not the author of 
book. The first vuhime of toe . 


English translation is entitled "And 
Quiet Flows jhe Don*; and the lesser- 
known seeond half Is called ’"Rie-Don 
Flows HomatoSea.'’ 

Mr,. JMedyefJev AisojretteratedMr. 
Solzhenitsyn’s skssertion, published 
last year, that the true author of the 
epic novel -.about Cossacks was a 
Cossack writer, Fyodor D. Kryukov, 
who diedin-1920. 

- In a long,, detailed analysis, Mr, 
Medvedev said he arrived at .his 
conclusion because of Incongruities 
between the ideological tenor of the 
book and the attitude of Mr. Sholok- 
hov’s other writings. 


scandal-’ 1 Rule 894 prohibits mem- 
bers. of the NYSE from going outside 
the exchange to the. third market to 
execute' trades .ifolesa exchange per- 
mission la grante d. 

Mr.; Weeden sees it as basically, a 
boycott of the third market. . . 

Harmonious atmosphere 

Though Mr. Weeden often is in- 
volved In outside conflict, the firm's 
internal working atmosphere Is re- 
markably harmonious. 

Says one of Mr. Weeden’s * col- 
leagues: "This Js one of the closest 
things to a democracy you can find in 
a brokerage house. You may not get 
to vote on something, but at least you 
get to voice an opinion.” 

When the majket tumbled last year 
and Mr.- Weeden began to lose money, 
he instituted layoffs and cutbacks as 
did other brokerage houses. 

- Yet the cuts came all at cnce, and 
the people who remained are coming 
into the office -eazher and leaving 
later to pick up the' slack. 

With toe return of high-volume days 
and a .bend market Mr. Weeden 
expects Ms firm, to rise into the black 
again for fiscal 197B. ’ 

Run for Congress 

When he iaatrln Washington getting 
involved in politics (Mr. Weeden ran 
for Congress in Manhattanin 1968), or 
helping to run the day-to-day affairs 
at Weeden Se Go., Mr. 1 ' Weeden lives in 
a co-op on fashionable. Park Avenue L 
For the record, however, he says he 
'has driven only Volkswagens and a 
Toyota station wagon. Hie needs the 
wagon to cart around his five chil- 
dren. To relax, he. plays squash, 
reads, and Is- building a heme In 
Connecticut, v 


Correction 


A chart on this page Thursday 
detailing savings under two Income- 
tax-reduction plans contained two 
errors. Far a tarn fly of tour 'with a 
$ 6,000 taxable income; President 
Ford’s permanent tax-reduction pro- 
posals' would save $178 rather than 
none;, while s House Ways and Means 
Committee blU Would save $198 rather 
than $178. 
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FOR REAL ESTATE? 
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We invite you to dmsah die Omr- 
‘ - ~ r * to-Caas Rol Estate Directory 

..-1. ~ ‘ which abo appears in tJui issqc. 
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MIA 


; “i :i- : PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. * 

The Qattoy Apartments. ” . Deluxe 
, M »n. or unfum. Annual or Seasonal 
, -• mats. Verdant 5 acres, Putting 

■*' , - j^-reen. Recreation Bldg. Swimming 

1 ■-»- ' ook, Walking distance to shops, ate. 
.. -122 E. RamOn Rd. Please can collect 

.. >* .^Hl 327-7847. ' 


- OEMDORA, CALIF. UCE! 

. rasldentu care home for 
^jdantlats. 1 ranch type bungalow of 
» Havens, immaculate, modem. 7 
, *■*- * W». Central Air Cond. Paifc- 

grounds. £61 ,960. Warner Realty, 

- i '. d* Pvt f213i 963-5901 , 

- * V -AUnfUL ROSSMOOn ADULT 

‘ wnuntty. Something for everyone, 
curity lor ofl. ActhMes galore. Con- 


t Betsy Km peieonasy for best 
fa in resale. Resale Realty, 1871 
a Vafley Blvd., Walnut Creek; CA 
MS- (4151 S37-8790. 


QUNA BEACH - CALATALINA 

wtew from Hus young fiotytepw. 
•wyhome. Assumable 7^1% loan. 
* ,» “?■ Bokngere. agents. (714) 
?-1 781/494^266 (Caflf.) - 


ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 

, nthgton Beach. - Fountam Valley. 
* lUqtt 'J* al ^ ,v,C8 Un real astato caB Lee 
£ “ ' RM 1 Eata- 


eft* 
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LIST -BUY -WITH BOTE RICE. 

oc. wtlh Jm DtefcsonXo-, Realtors. 
. TINGS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
. e Home Appraisal In or near Pasa- 
*. CaHf. (213) 798-8181 -or 797- 


y - SELL - EXCHANGE 
.. HKlsna areas near & fart CaO PATTI 
' TDER, 14 years experience. Aasod- 
' ol Whipple Realty. pt3) 7984)527. 
Tours. . • ' - 


. ROBERT WALTERS 

XiLTOR - "SERVICE RRST*" 11229 
Ice Btvd., WLA. (213) 397-9724. 

n . : 


THinK 

MONITOR 

ADVERTISERS 


BAN FERNANDO - SiMI VALLEYS 
Expeftenced professional sendee. To 
buy or sea, call and ask for Phi HEM- 
BERG, Broker Assoc.. Hallmark Real- 
tois. (213) 368-5755 347-3621 (Cam* 


NORTH ORANGE COUNTY, CAUF 
Service. Courtesy. Professional people 
to handle your Real Estate needs; 
McGaryey-Clark Realty. 1431 N. -Har-H 
bor. FH— non. Cant. 879-3131 . 1 


HAWAII 


MOVING TO HAWAII? 

Wr. Ron SOrerman, President. Ha- 
waiian Properties, lid., 1777 AtaMwna 
Blvd.. Suite 2T5. Honolulu. HI 9681 S. • 


HELEN GYLLENBERG, REALTOR 
Residsntial - Condoe - Land - hv 
vestments — Sates — Listings — Rent- 
ed - Management 2943 Kalakaua. 
Honolulu. HI 96815. 


VACATION 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY accommodations 


VACATION 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY ACCOMODATIONS 


CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
housekeeping tadflttes — maid service 
— swimming — pool & beach nearby — 
5 minutes from Doctor’s Cave — 
weekly A monthly rentals. Box 312, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. W.I. TeL 852- 
4564. ■ 


JAMAICA NOW-2 BDRM. VILLA 
directly on sea, extraordinary yfew, 
large pool, privacy. AvaBabJe March 14. 
Send for folder & picture. Box J-10, 
One Nonway St, Boston. MA 02116. 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


ADVANCE 

To Park Place. 1 badrooip -apta. 
w/pod. garden, verandas SI 65/mo. 
152 Rose Awe.. Santa Rose, .CaBf. 
f707) S2&-35B6 


SANlSa ISLAND, FLA. 


tropical Sanibd and save over, coat of 
a maM. 500 It prtv. beach. 
pciots. Fabulous shotting. ftehing> bird 
sanctuary and wfkMfe preserve. Ten- 
Wa.' golf nearby. By •«* month. 

Write or cafl now for brochure and res- 
ervations. Reservations Dept Senlbel 
Moorings Condominiums. Sanlbw to- 
and, FL339S7. TeL f81 3) 472-2372. 


guhLFfronx, CLEAHWATeA, ttA. 
area. Dafaixe condominium wttfr mi 
kitchen.- Bnens. private pod. beach. 
Four-week minim un. Boc811. Largo, 
FL 33540. Phonef813) 584-7845 


ViRGIli ISLANDS, ST. THOMAS-NEW 
5 rm, house with view A beach. WWy. 
beak or longer. Low bfl season rates. 
Car provldecL. John H. . Zook. 198 So. 
Main St, Cohwset.MA 82025. 


CW-N JACK'S WHTERfROlft INN 

On the Ocean-Center of Town, 253 
IHumphrw- St.' Swampscott^ Maso. 
Open all-year. Free harbor cruises. 
Restaurants rfeerby. (817) 592-T41T or 
I586S734. ' 


KAUAI CONDO. ENJOY tiUfl 2ND 
hdne. 2 bdreL, 2. ba^ pool specteartar 
ocean view A sunsets. 1 Wk. from 
Poipu beaches;' The Sodteys. 7. Murray , 
Ava, Larkspur. CA 94939. (415) 481-] 
8753- • - ■_ 


JAMAICA - WEST INDIES. ENJOY 
tropical island vacation In new. beau; 
ttfifly turn, private home overiooWr^ 
the sea on the north shore near Port 
Antonio. 3 large bedmw./pvt btiha. 
6 or 7, Fufly equipped w/ataff of 
maid, gardener, pvt beat 
course, deep aea fishing, water 
A akin diving, WMy. rates (U.S.S) 
staff, 1385. whit, 3231. sum. Abofist 
Hoa. avaM. lor 2 or 3 w/cook-njaid, 
*126. per wk. wlnt $91. sum- CaJi or 
mi j. w. Cbandter, 728. S. Youndfldd 
Ct, Denver, CO 80228. (303) 985-9135. 


BOSTON - 462 BEACON 

Nr. Church Canter. Spacious tin, 
w/F/p In remodeled private guest, 
house: Kit privileges. (817) 53^2248 
(Massj 


APARTMENTS TO SUBLET _ 
modern studio m historic 
G ranite Warehouse. Beau. tan. tuBy 
equip. Pkg. nr. hrebor & pub. trans: 
Notvsmoker, norvdrinkar pref. Avaft 
Mar. 1 for sevT moe. CaB eve's.- (817) 
227-01 64 .(Mass.) 


APARTMENTS FUWMSHEP 


PASADENA, CALIF. APT. . ON 
beautiful Estate hi lovely ndghborhd. 
Quiet Garden, .Pool. 1 ig. Bdnn. 2 Be.- 
1. Waft to shqpe. 


Hugeek^etsA 
w/w carpet; 


aft 11 'a.m. 


HOOSESTQLET v 

BUFFALO— ASHLAND AVE. 3 BpnT 
House (part) GBrage^efdrenpes . re- 
quired. 2 WoodOwrflng fireplaces. FUiy 
enclosed porch, yard A basement. 
Freezer A freezer room. S300/mo. phis 
uti&ttes. Owner, 885-505CC Write Box 
5. One Norway St. Boetort, MA 02115.' 


ROOMS TQ LET 


BOSTON, 14 ST, GERMAIN ST. 

Rooms w/Wt P rivfll 9 8 ^ CJ ^ 
Christian Sdenca Center and. RR*a-' 
Weekly rates. (617) 2684M88. Partanfl.; 


LGE. BAWL BED/3ITnN0 RM-, 
w/1S Mb, In Frank Lloyd Wright home 
in w. Chicago suburb. 20 min. from 

Loop. Kt prvlg.. pldng. Cal 8-9 am. or 
10-1 1 P.HL (31 2) 389-8780: (M3 


ROOMS FOR T0UW3T8 


COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E~ Tourist Home- ai room* A/a 
$9.90 Stegte. *12.90 Doubte. N. E. 
HospHafty. Reel Guest Home, 428. 
Main St, Waltham,. Mass. (817) 883-. 
940T. • . 


RESORT RENTALS 


MAUI COMM. LOVELY NAWU 
Bay. Bea ch and pool- swimming, .ex- 
coosnt snoriosfing. Spectacular vtawa 
Surfing nearby. Quart family . atmo-. 
ephera G. W. Brawn. P.Q. Box'- 307,: 
_ ” i, CA 945^. (415) 837-3078 


RENTALS 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


G REAT - LIVING FOR . SENIOR 

CITIZENS. GREAT LOCATION tN LQ8 
ANSELES overlooking beautiful wil- 
shlre Country dub. GREAT FOOD! 
Choice-; of entrwb, USDA choice 
meats, fresh vegetables, fish and. dairy. 
Home baked desserts. 3 meats daily 
served In 'our beautiful dining room. 
GREAT. FUNI Parties, trips; color TV, 
billiards, shows, lectures; large outside 
areas And pool. GREAT STAFF! Dolly 
hour telephone switchboard, 
that really care. AMER- 


Mpkf. 24 hour 
Administrators 


. N PLAN (with meals)'private Roams 
marl. *375 month. Couples from *550 
month. ROSSMORE HOUSE, 445 N. 
Roasmore Blvd. (213) 482-8192, 


THE SHATTUCK RESIDENCE CLUB 

You wft en)oy Bring here In-tlMr heart 
of. downtown Berkeley. Fum. rooms, 
prtv. bath. ■ States avail. Excelent 
boma-cooked food. Maid service. 24- 
hr. swttchboanL Roof Garden. Attrac- 
tive mo: rates. 2086 Altaton Way at 
ShattoCk. Berkeley, Celtf. (415) 845- 
7380. ■ ■ 


THE &AMDGE - OAKLAND'S 
SentocCJtlzm's Residence — Spacious 
lobby, roof garden, delicious tood. 
*141 per ma-.B34 IStti st_, Oakland, 
CaMonHr. 8384525. 


Greenspan overrode them 

2 Ford economic advisers leaving 


Special to. 

The Christian Sciftnce Monitor 

; Washington 
Before the end of March, two 
members of toe President's Cotmcll of 
Economic Advisers will he gene. The 
chairman, Alan Greenspan, la al- 
ready leading the search among aca- 
demic ecOTomists'for replacements. 

Gary Seevftrs, ah agricultural econ- 
omist, win became the first chairman 
of the Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission, a new' five-member 
board established last year to tighten 
regulation ofthe-nation^scoinmodlty 
exchanges. President Ford Is ex- 
pected to. announce -his appointment 
when the nnitine background checks 
are completed. Mr. Seevers will leave 
the CEA betore.the end of March and 
-must be confirmed by the Senate in 
his new post,' ■ 

The other CEA member, William 
Fellner, a Yale pratesinr emeritus, 
will return to the American Enter- 
prise Institute in. Washington, where 
he will Again become a schdlar-ln- 
resi deuce. He leaves the CEA at the 
end of this we ek. - 

Unhappy with roles 
Neither Mr- Fellner nor Mr. See- 
vers had a large role in the many 
weeks of debate 1 during' December 
end January in whith Mr. Ford's new 
economic ‘policy was decided While 
neither is resigning out of pique, both 
men were udhspp^ atr not having a 
larger role. 

In fact, qulte a few of the council's 
90 'staff' economists' are ‘-less 'than 
pleased with the CKA’s role in those 
poilcymaking debates and with the 
policy that was adopted 
In general, the' staff has wanted 
more stimulus applied to the slump- 
ing economy than Mr. Greenspan has 
thought wise, given the still high level 
of inflatlap. ' They,’ therefore, have 
applauded moves in Congress to go 
beyond the gL6 MEHon. tax cut pro- 
posed by Mr. Ford odd in particular, 
to make a sizable. portion of it per- 
manent' It Was the decision to ask 
only for temporary cuts that worried 
them the most. 

Proposals trimmed 
After long and heated discussions 
within toe CEA, Mr. Greenspan 
'agreed to urge the President to 
propose larger and more permanent 
tax -‘cuts than Mr. Ford ultimately 
accepted. At the meetings in Vail, 
Colo., late in December, the CEA 
proposals weretrimmed back. 

Early in January ^ however, more 
and. more information about the pre- 
cipitous drqp ta the economy began to 
reach the. economists' desks, and they 
began revising downward their esti- 
mates of how weU toe output of goods 
and services - would boid up during 
1970 and 197S. The failure to Include 


any permanent tax cuts specifically, 
in their opinion, limited toe pace of 
the recovery that could be expected In 
1976, 

The President unveiled his new plan 
in his State of the Union message and 
released a set of budget estimates 
that the CEA economists felt already 
were outdated. Between the time of 
the speech in the middle of toe month 
and the budget release on Feb. 1, an 
Intense s tr u g gl e took place over 
whether toe official budget estimates 
should be revised in light of toe 
worsened outlook. 

Revisions argued 

Several of Mr. Ford's economic 
advisers argued against the revisions, 
which produced a political storm 
when they finally became public. 
They were contained In a table of 
economic projections covering toe 
next five years included In the budget, 
R-nri they showed that unemployment, 
for instance, would remain above 7% 
percent for three years. 

Some of the advisers had wanted 
toe table dropped entirely, but it 
remained in, partly because of prom- 
ises to members of the new House and 
Senate budget committees that It 
would be published. 

The final budget numbers never did 
reflect fully the revisions the CEA 
staff thought should have been made. 

Mr. Greenspan redeemed himself 
in the eyes of his staff by insisting that 
the new projections be included in toe 
budget and that they reflect the new 
realisations. 


Mr. Greenspan and Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Arthur F. 
Burns both believe things could turn 
out much better than the projections 
imply. Both say a boost in the con- 
fidence of both consumers and busi- 
nessmen could produce a much swif- 
ter recovery, and that that factor 
cannot be captured in toe econo- 
metric models, such as those on which 
the projections were based. 

The CEA staff, an toe other hand, 
would rather put its faith in more 
stimulus, a bigger and more per- 
manent tax cut by Congress, and a 
faster expansion of credit by the Fed. 


Reagan papers go 
to Hoover archive 

By the Associated Press 

Stanford, Calif. 

Ronald Reagan will give about 26 
tons of gubernatorial and personal 
papers to the Hoover Institution, the 
largest private archive in the United 
States. 

Hoover director W. Glenn Campbell 
also said that Mr. Reagan, twice 
governor of California, will become 
an honorary fellow on its staff. 

Mr. Campbell said 1,700 boxeB, 
Including minutes of cabinet meet- 
ings, correspondence , speech drafts, 
personal notes, legislative drafts, and 
campaign documents will be moved 
in February from Sacramento to 
Stanford University, where toe in- 
stitution is located. 


Late income-tax law changes 

By a business-financial correspondent of The Christian Science 

Monitor 

Washington 

To avoid overpaying their taxes, the majority of U.S. citizens who 
prepare their own federal tax returns often rely on Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS) instruction booklets 

But since changes In tax law occur after the IRS sends its 
Instructions te press, unassisted taxpayers may overpay because they 
relied on out-of-date Inf ormation. 

However the IRS recently has issued the 1976 edition of its 
Publication 663, “SBghlighto of 1974 Changes In the Tax Law." The 
four-page publication is available at local IRS offices. 

Here are some of the most significant changes detailed in the 
booklet: . __ 

• Interest deductions: individuals may now deduct from gross 
income any interest they lost by making an early withdrawal from a 
savings account which required funds to be left on deposit for a 
specified period. 

Previously interest losses were deductible only if the taxpayer 
itemized deductions on Schedule A, Form 1040. 

• Mileage rates: taxpayers who use their cars In moving, visiting a 
health-care professional, or In charitable work have had the amount 
they may deduct per mile traveled Increased to 7 cents. 

• Retirement savings: Beginning In 1976, individuals who are not 
covered by^st. government qualified pension plan may make tax 
deductible contributions to a retirement savings program. Confrfbu- 
tions are Untiled to 15 percent of earned Income up to $1,600. Individual 
W-2 forms indicate if an employer offers a qualified pension plan. 


- -SAN JOSE. CALIF. 

Lovely'- Room/Board for retired lady 
(4081 226-1296. . 


CAL S/H CENra- SEC,- SERVICES 
Experts* *JI areas •ecretMtojaW*. 

[Perm. /Temp. /PrL Time. @6Qf. bre: nrto.) 
Inrt. contract ' " 

[Area. 

Daly CHy, CA 94015.7415) 


HOMES TO MARE 


WOMAN O TTERS TO SHARE HOME 

in RosJyn, LL, N.Y. with mature com- 
panionable lady. In return for com- 
pmaionaNp. -IgM duties, some salary. 
(518) 627-7878. : ' 


ROOMS WANTED 


BOOM W/PRIVATE BATH WANTED 
Sari Joafrtfraa by retired, aettva refined 
te »maft/Wiiaiw(40W 22W296, (C*B.) 


WANTED TORENT 


■Ift- GLENDALE,. CAUF.. EITHER 

room 'wffivpdr. be. with shower In wfe- 
home or bachMoc* apt For . woman. 
Reasonable. C213) 244-7403. 


TO LET 


NOATlf ' MGUWOOD, .CALIFORNIA 
1621- WrtWfcta (V bL E. Ucbnga 
Blvd.) Deluxe front wa!k-ln office 600 
jq. ft p0nMt pmttng. new carpating, 
ftree. ■- Utfltiefe,. - restroom.' parting. 
TS2O0LOO «nor; Janitorial service avaB* 1 
tMM2l3)87tMMQ0. , 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 




'APPRAISALS Of ‘ANTIQUES ' 

fRno art,- Pointings,. Oriental. For as- 
tatas. Insurance or Uquidetlon. Mflton- 
N-t-UBAB (6171 734-9880 MASS. 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


North country glycerine 

soup, Woodcarving®, wholesale-retail, 
catalog 50*. Country Woodcraft Rte. 
2. Box 233. CSM, OM Lyndale. Min- 
nesota 55359. ■ ■■ 


BOOKS 


. WHATEVER BOOK YOU' MAY WASH 
Wherever you may be.— write to D. La 
Chance; Box L Cd/nbrfaj Catiomla 
93428. \ .’ 


"OUR 13 MASONIC PRESIDENTS 
and Their Masonic Records," S3.( " 
J. T. Jordan, Box 682. 

92345. 


■ BOUND. 

Journals (1908-1974) Sentinels (1823- 
1974) Write L Withe row. 8703 Ftor- 
ence Btvd.. Omaha NE B8112. 


HOMES WITH ATTENTION 



Lambscroft 

(■•■•■-11) • 


IN 

ItaDwLdCn 
HThUCM 
•f arid. SetaSa 


mraubortfl naiton to authority. cUwped; 
■ baton 


■ LAMBSCROFT 
WHd Rom, W] 54984 


BOUND VOLS; 55-88 JOURNAL 
Vole. 40-54 SentineL Prfv. K. -vary 
good cond. E. E. Beddey; 6253 Holy- 
wood Btvd. Los Angeles,' 'CA 90028 
(213) 482-4800 A 338-4562. 


BUGmgsss^RVH^s 


COINS AW) STAfe^S 


EXCmNG WORLD WIDE . , STAMP 
Packet kidudlng toplcato add * beau- 
tiful mint United ffetort. Set . 10* Wfih 
request ty ^druvaS. HOeay ASSO- 
CIATES. P.O. Box 2B6», Son'Rah- 
ebeo. CA 94128. ' • • • ■ 


FOB SALE MISCELLANEOUS 


,PUBE BEESWAX CANDLE? 

Beaumty hand-draltad. Free. Wx 
ctare..|SaofttihV AptetaH'.SOO Wood-' 
land Drive. Arnold: NB. 8912(7. 


BOUTOMMaiBR WtSlF HPER CAR-1 
national Large '#11 dcawir? aqalt S9 
dozen. Hoxreea'. corsaged .$2 eapltj 
Write .lor price Urt to Mre. R. F^Mpreed 
31301 Hwv.l28Ctoverdele.CA 96425:1 


TRAINS * PLANTS'- BOATS. 671-1798. 
10309'A Hiwrtheh™ .Blvd,’ IngEdwbod. 
CaSt ■' ■ ; l - • 


L^LZBif^TtiREllBCHTfeDT 


Fumrr«?£«wcm);fltsd 

CkHtioLbrontiaS)' ptiiwntffeJ _ 
and OrfSfM>(m-VKty4ee, 26IM487. 
1122 BoyletohSt. Bc&n, MA 02f18.-- 


HOMEBWiTH ATTEWtlON 


HOME IN COONnmY F6H 
wtih mod ipentaJ- problem Wo. Offer 
peace, serenity. tovb^’Care In iteinuaf 
beautiful staToioidlnaL The-. Aiuectia,. 
Berrien Springs. i/Hbk-TsLGR 3-4031.' 


DIANE NjgjBfcirS PRIVATE HOI 
on scenic hflhtop, offering love a 
care for Christian -Scientists. Plea 
phone or write (714) 838-8996, 127 
Barrett Lane. Santa Ana. CA- 92705. 


INSTRUCTION 


QtOSLL 


HiSlIRANCE 


■ ROYCE P. JEWELL 

Insurance & fcnveetanerris. 
Wasatch Ave., Los Angefea, .CA 
TA (213) 398-9804. 


MOBILE HOMES 


Box 5008. Paeedena. CA 91107. 


MOVING AND STORAGE' 


'ft*, to St 

City *583.20. 

Plus appllbable accessorial chai 
Any destination In Ha. Write 
ERN Transfer A Storage Co. 

Box 10217. St Petersburg FL 
(B1 3) 822-4241. 


NOBLER; STEVES, INC. 

I deem ft a privilege to offer a 
and Long Distance Mr 
age Service to readers of 
Science Monitor. Agent Kepi 
tinea. 24 Sharp Street. Bos 
02124. Telephone TA S-2400. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 

1 AMERICAN RED -BALL 

1 A quality company for over 50 years. 
1 Local — long distance. Los Angeles 
1 (213) 873-1633. Valley 988-4501 Calif. 

1 

FRED j. YOUNG - 472-3743 

Painting and paperhanging. Residential 
and churches. Los Angeles and San 
Fernando v&ttey. (213) 473-1730. 


TERMITE CONTROL 

1 BERVERLY TERMITE CO. 

John M. Roach "The Bagman," 415 
No. Hoover SL. Los Angeles 90004. 
Phone 664-2916 - CR 6-1994. Home 
Phone 852-6668. 


ALL STATE TREE SURGERY 

Pruning, trimming, removing, trans- 
planting- Insured. GR 9-3203. Los 
Angeles, California. 

WANTED 

PICTURE POST CARDS BEFORE 
1920 of Interest to collectors. Rare 
- books bought end sold. Hide N' Seek 
Box 391 Rockport. MA 01968 (517) 
5 548-7313. Shlriev Emmert. 

WANTED TO BUY 

ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED— USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian A Oriental rugs & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarauk *700. 
9x12 Kashan Si ,500, 9x12 Kerman- 
shah *1.500, 8x4 Antique SHk *3.000. 
_ 9x12 Antique Silk *9,500. Also any 
l other Btees you may have. Please cell 
ttftaet day or night (21$) 874*2842 or 
x write John Martin, 8188 Melrose Ave.. 
. '.os Angeles. CA 90048. 

JOURNALS & SENTINELS 

Volume Numbers 1-45- Write; L. Wlth- 
i wow, 6703 Florence Blvd., Omefia. NE 
68112. (402)455-5002. 

OLD TOY ELECTRIC TRAINS IF 
SAG In attic 1910-1939 wide gauge 
(214") Lionel, fves, others. Private col- 
lection. WG pay highest prices. Box S6. 
McLean, VA 221 01. 



’ E A. SPRY and CO., fnc. 

Moving — Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving — Shipping- Agents Ion Whea- 
ton Van Unes; lno„ 6 Howard Street, 
Roxbury, Mesa. GA 7-0422- Local and 
LongJHstence. 


ANTIQUES WANTED 


tAlfnQ(SB8 / WANTED. . FURNITURE 
5o;yrs- or oWeri atanoat arty conditiorv 
, Cheut ''Cgt-GlaBs. JSBver, jito. Daniel 
[Pester' Co, -8808 Melrose Ave, Uu 

■ Anofliag.'C^tWg 9-0834- ; 


AUTOWOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE BEPAiWNG 


ALLMAKfSA- MODELS’/. 

Hremariti Dreifer, 5001 



ATLAS VAN LINES • 

Phlfs Transfer & Storage. Inc. Moving? 
Anywhere? Local or long distance? Fi- 
nest service 27 years. New storage 
warehouse. Lbs A n ge l es. Phone: (213) 
HQM884. 


METROPOLITAN MOVING A STOR- 
AGE CORP. are the people .to caB for 


your moving needs. Agents for North 
American Van lines. J34 Mass. Ave., 
CamPridga, Maas, 547-8180. 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ANTIQUES 


VICTORIAN MIRROR, 10 ft. high; 
Jardiniere at base wKh velvet covered 
seat over. Matching overmantel 5 ft. 8 
In. high, 275 pounds. Phone, evenings, 
Epsom 24835. 


CARPETS-^ 


GENUINE a AFRICAN HANDMADE 
KARAKUL- GApPETS. plain or pat- 
terned In natural colours any size. 
Write LYONS, Box 48136. Roosevelt 
Park, JOHANNESBURG 2129 S. Africa. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 
EXHIBITING ARTIST v INVITES 
to her cottage In mountain vN- 
Beautiful country, Mid-Wales. 
. Modem art tuition If wanted. CSM, 
GG. 4 Grofivenor Place. London SW1X 
7JH. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 


WOKING SIN. 1 MILE. 25 MINS. 
London. Architect design house seckL 
gdn. 4 bedrm.. 2 recs. Integral Gar. ear 
port. Full ch. 40,000 pounds or house 

25.000 pounds. 2 plots planning per 

15.000 pounds. S. M. Uvock, Beldam 
Bdo. Rd. West End Sv. 


HOUSES TOLET 


ENGLAND. SUSSEX COAST VILLAGE 

Fum. house 2 mL from sea and RH stn. 
treq. trains London, near Brighton ft 
Univ. Sussex. Recently mod., aU- 
etectr., seH-conL part of historic coun- 
try house: 4 bedrm., 2 bathr., own gr.- 
fkjor entrance, walled garden, beautiful 
Downtand -views, walks. Now avail 6- 
1B months, *310 /month or Staffing. 
Lawrence, ;457 17th St, Santa Monica, 
CA 90402. ( 


OFFICE TO LET 


OFFICE 

Regent S treat! London. W.I. Time now 
available. Telephone: 01-722 4995. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


WIDOW LIVING IN ENGLAND 
would Ike to ad as 'companion to se- 
nior dttzans or anyone meeting to 
travel either abroad or short journeys, 
but unable to travel alone. CSM GH. 4 
Grosvenor Pt. Londn SW1X 7JH. 


POST VACANT 


RESIDENT DEPUTY HOUSEKEEPER 
required in small home tor senior, do- 
zens Straatham, S.W, London. Fur- 
nished or unfurnished room available. 
TeL- 01-771 9825 or write Mildred Oita 
Trust, 14 Founders Gardens, London. 
SE19 3UU. • 
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"When i was looking to purchase Income 
Property recently, I found what I wanted in 
your classified ads. I am very happy with 
my purchase and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to express gratitude for this fine 
newspaper.” 

Donald B. Howes, Cambridge, MA 

get response, use 

monitor classifieds. 
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arts /entertginmenl 


‘Jog Rummage’ mixes 
fantasy and realism 


log Rummage, by Grahams Wright- 

New York: Random House. $5.96. 

By Victor Howes 

“Jog Rummage 1 ’ is a tale of three 
cities — one real and two imagined. 
The real city is London, modem 
London, and is inhabited by Eliza- 
beth, a schoolgirl, her father, a 
newspaper vendor with a past he will 
only partially reveal to his question- 
ing daughter, and a supporting cast of 
friends. 

The imaginary cities are inhabited 
by Jogs, i.e., spiny hedgehogs, and 
Rats, i.e., rats. The Jogs are warriors 

nnrf foragers, whose warehouses 
bulge with foodstuffs and drygoods. 
The Rats are pirates and marauders, 
seafarers who ferry themselves 
across the river Altos, to steal sweet- 
rock, sour-rock, mustard, fibres, wax 
and weapons from the storehouses of 
the Jogs. 

Rats and Jogs live in common fear 
of their air-borne enemies the 
Swoops. And humans. Humans so 
remote they have never seen one until 
the child Elizabeth stumbles upon 
their underground habitat. She is so 
huge her shoulders and face are lost 
in the shadows beyond Jog vision, and 
the only name they can suit to her is 
"Horribilis.” 

Elizabeth-Horribilis has left her 
city — London — to scuttle down a 
narrow hole Into theirs, actually an 
underground factory. There she finds 
the clues to her father’s past, and his 
buried secret; a secret which brings 
her closer to him and helps her to 
grow in wisdom and sympathy. v 

But inadvertently her underground 
quest results in the destruction of the 


Neil Simon’s ‘Prisoner’ 
fails despite fine stars 


By David Sterrttt 

Neil Simon has earned fame and 
fortune as a fabulously successful 
Broadway hitsmith. But something 
sometimes happens when Us plays 
find tbelr way to the silver screen — 
something-bad. Remember the dread- 
ful “Star-Spangled Girl”? 

And now it has happened again. 
“The Prisoner of Second Avenue," 
adapted for the movies by Simon 
himself, is a loser — • two wonderful 
stars, Jack Lemmon and Anne Ban- 
croft, notwithstanding. 

Simon is most recently represented 
onstage by “God's Favorite," the 
story of a modern-day Job living on 
Long Island. But Simon Is no new- 


comer to the suffering comic hero. 
The main character of “Second Ave- 
nue” is a sadly strung-out fellow 
named Mel Edison, who has a sort of 
reverse Midas touch — everything he 
touches turns to ash. 

Not that his problems are unique. 
First the weather turns hot, humid, 
and oppressive. Then be starts quar- 
reling with his wife and battling with 
his neighbors. Then he loses his Job. 
Then he begins to lose his mind. 

Though comedy Is Simon’s forte, 
much of “The Prisoner" Is not meant 
to be funny. There’s a queer pathos to 
poor Mel, whose brother bores him, 
whose wife seems to be succeeding in 
the business world where he failed, 
whose psychiatrist's favorite line is 
• 'Tour time is up. ” 

Shallow dialogue 

Yet Simon’s dramaturgical skills 
are not strong enough to make us 
really care about this man — we are 
held at arm’s length by shallow 
dialogue, predictable plot twists, 
overblown situations. “The Prisoner” 
only works when It careens back to 


iftu gtiTnaidng . Which doesn’t happen 
nearly often enough. 

“The Prisoner of Second Avenue" 
makes a less direct stab at melo- 
drama than Simon’s “Gingerbread 
Lady” did, but it illustrates why 
Simon succeeds best when he leaves 
humor untampered with: Comedy, 
unalloyed. Is what he really knows 
bow to handle. Moreover, especially 
in the .movies, he seems, to need, a 
Strang' and Imaginative director to 
lend weight and direction to Ms words 
and characters (“The Heartbreak 
Kid" is more Elaine May’s film than 
Simon’s). 

Melvin Frank directed “The Pris- 
oner’ ’ shapelessly, further defusing 
its comic charge. Soggy music by 
Marvin (“The Sting”) Hamlisch adds 
to the lassitude that creeps even over 
Lemmon and Miss Bancroft — whose 
occasional sharp moments happen in 
spite of, not because of, the generally 
hokey atmosphere. 

If you want some pure-and-slmple 
Simon chuckles, go find a revival of 
“Plaza Suite." Don’t become a 
ne arly- two-hour prisoner of “The 
Pris oner of Second Avenue." 

Houston Ballet 
1975 auditions 

Houston Ballet, directed by Nina 
Popova, will hold its Southwestern 
auditions for the 1975-76 season an 
Saturday, Feb. 22, beginning at noon 
in the main rehearsal hall of Jones 
Hall for the Performing Arts, 610 
Louisiana, Houston, 77002. 

Houston Ballet plans to enlarge the 
company and expand Its season next 
year. It Is the only professional 
resident ballet company in the entire 
Southwest, and this season toured 
from New Mexico to Florida 

For further information, contact 
Rae Delle Robbins, Houston Ballet, 
2018 West Gray, Houston, Texas, 
77019, (713) 524-8417. 


order' 

TICKBTS 

by mail 


• BROADWAY 

; THEATERS 

*•••••••••••••••« 


^ "A MUSICAL KNOCKOUTT 

JIrease 


ManfHfff 
l; 345-5700 


I 1 **' gyuT Tw Evas, at 730 : Ore*. $10.90. 
7®"* Rear Mezz S7.90. 5.90, 

%,£*»■• a 7a0; Ore* *12-00; 

*10.90; Rear Mezz. 0.90. 750, 
Wfid. 4 Sat Mata, at a. Sun. Mats, at 3: 
fe&M* IT On*. *850; Front Mezz. 
*850. SJO. 4. 

rogm^ffSA LES OH LY CALL 354.10*2 
#12) 541-7290 
«■> & 245-5700 

CHAgae ticke ts to American ex- 
charge. 

C*fl (212)245-5740 


WINNER OF 5 TONY AWARDS 

BROAD HVirS BIGGEST HTT 
MUSICAL COMEDY 

“ONE OP THE BEST MUSICAL STAGINGS 

P TO BE SEEN ON BROADWAY IN 
YEARS."— a™, S.Y. TJmn 

IPP1N 

Uon.-Frt Evgs. at 730: *12. io. 9, 7, 8, 5. Sat 
Evga. U 730: $15. 12. 10. 8. 7, 8. Wad. Mat 
at 2: *9. 8. 7. 8. 5. 4. Sat. Mat. and Spec. Mat 
Ml 17 at a- sio. 9.8. 7. 6. 5. Pleen^eae 
stam ped. Bafl-eddraeaad envelope. Ust utter- 
nata dBw, 

POjigw PM 1 * SALES ONLY CAU. 79*3874 
IMPERIAL Uma, 249 W. 4901 ST. 295-2412 


MONITOR 

THEATERGOERS 

Since Monitor entertain- 
ment advertising jg meant 
to he informative, its appear- 
ance doe* not neeeuanly 
imply Monitor endorsement. 
For information on produc- 
tions advertised in the Moni- 
tor watch the daily eohnmu 
for re v i ew* and refer to the 
Monitor Movie Guide which 
appears every. Friday, 


British in New York: a memorable month 


twin cmes of Jog and Rat. Clearly 
Grahame Wright Is talking about 
Incommensurable s . Jogs can never 
understand humans. Humans can 
never understand Jogs. But his novel 
makes curious reading, as If Alice had 
wandered through 1 Wonderland nei- 
ther seeing nor recognizing the White 
Rabbit, the Mad Hatter, the Cheshire 
Cat. 

“Jog Rummage” is British author 
Wright’s, first novel. It asks us to 
perceive Wonderland through divided 
eyes. Jogs and Rats are quaint, 
feudal, \home-and-comfort-loving. 
Also repelleqt, fearful, ugly. A similar 
dichotomy applies for humans. 

It is an experiment that almost 
works. The problem is that the fan- 
tasy world — a world of talking 
hedgehogs and rats with names like 
Rummage, Geovard, Snug, and Scrat- 
ches who live in cozy cottages, eating 
mushrooms and beetle -broth and 
drinking Mossbrew\ Vintage V, and 
who scuttle nervously through the 
Marble Halls of Meltamor, Emperor 
of all the Rats — is too fragile to be 
pitted against modern London — a 
city of bulldozers, demolition, drug- 
pushers, petty crime, and assorted 
social injustices. 

The real world trivializes the fan- 
tasy world. The ingredients don’t 
blend, and we are left wishing Gra- 
hame Wright had written two novels, 
one fanciful, one naturalistic, and had 
bound them in separate covers. As it 
is, he has not found a myth compelling 
enough to unite his worlds, or an 
allegory clear enough to make their 
Juxtaposition meaningful. 

v Victor Howes is a poet, critic, 

' essayist, and professor.of English 

at Northeastern University. 


Royal Shakespeare 
and Maggie Smith 
top latest arrivals ' 

By John Beaufort 

NewYork 

Those extraordinary British actors 
have done it again. From Brooklyn to 
Broadway, they are giving perfor- 
mances rich in artistry and alive with 
the kind of theatrical excitement that 
sets audiences cheering. With the 
arrivals of the Royal ’Shakespeare 
Company in & small repertory of 
classics and' of Maggie Smith and 
John Standing in Noel Coward’s “Pri- 
vate Lives,” February is proving a 
month to remember. 

The Royal Shakespeareans opened 
their stand at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music with the Jeremy Brooks- 
Kltty Black version of Maxim Gorky’s 
Sumxnerfoftk. It is a lengthy, seething, 
complex, yet fascinating study of 
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Russia’s doomed bourgeoisie in 1904. 
In this leisurely socio- psychological 
study, Gorky inspects and dissects his 
clutch of idlers, probes their motiva- 
tions, examines their weaknesses of 
character, and exposes their marital 
rifts and extramarital dalliances. 

The summer transients congrega- 
ting at a rustic villa are mostly 
nouveau-riche, middle-class types: a 
lawyer, a Siberian tycoon, an engi- 
neer, two doctors, and a literary lion. 
The action slowly gains momentum 
against a background of sylvan green- 
ery which the careless pleasure seek- 
ers litter and pollute as they play their 
petty and spiteful games, struggling 
to escape the frustration and boredom 
of their own futility. Gorky harshly 
Indicts most of- these summerfolk, 
while observing a few of them with 
compassion and even admiration. 

The R.S.C. players present the 
unfolding counterpoint of comedy, 
pathos, and polemic with such clarity 
and truthful humanity that the specta- 
tor comes to Imagine himself part of a 
shared confidence. It would be impos- 
sible in a short space to do Justice to 
all the histrionic splendors of the 
memorable production directed by 
David- Jones. Among the admirable 
performances in principal roles are 
those of Norman Rodway, Estelle 
Kohler, Mike Gwylim, Margaret Ty- 
zack, Ian Richardson, Sebastian 
Shaw, Susan Fleetwood, Lynette 
Davis, Patrick Godfrey, and Jane 
Whiteside. 

In Brooklyn 

The greening of Brooklyn continued 
with a lovely production of Love's 
Labour’s Lost, acted under the ver- 
dantly arboreal canopy designed by 
Timothy O’Brien and Tazeena Firth. 
The comedy concerns the King of 
Navarre and three of his lords who 
swear to dedicate themselves for 
three years to scholarly pursuits. 
Scholarship surrenders to love when 
the Princess of France and three' 
ladies in watting arrive for a state 
visit. 

Mr. Jones and his R.S.C. colleagues 
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Estelle Kohler and Ian Richardson in ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost’ 


— actors, designers, and composer — 
have created a glistening revival. It 
exults in the lyric flights, the word 
plays and playful words, the folkish 
comedy, and the swift exchanges of 
the civil war of words. 

In addition to Shakespeare . and 
Gorky, the Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany’s repertoire for the Brooklyn 
sojourn includes “Lear,” a shortened 
version of "King Lear,” and "He That 
Plays the King,” a four-person antho- ■ 
logy of extracts from Shakespeare 
history plays. 


On Broadway 

Private lives has brought back two 
of Noel Coward's naughtiest grown-up 
children. Elyot Chase and Amanda 
Pynme, as dazsUngty.brlght as a pair 
of new 1920's gold sovereigns, have 
taken over the stage of the 46th Street 
Theater in a mint production directed 
by John Gielgud. Cavorting about two 
art deco seta (by John Powell) that 
wouldn't be caught camping, Amanda 
(Maggie Smith) and Elyot. (John 
Standing) pursue their flippantly 
capricious way from pillow talk to • 
pillow fight In Coward’s, durably 
funny tale of two ex-marrleds — to 
two other people — and jpromptly fall 
once more into love and battle. 

Miss Spilth's meticulously cal- 
culated Amanda is a one-woman 
spectacular. She can win a laugh with 


the twist of a wrist, the flick of a line, 
or a merely devastating stare. Her 
beguiling nasality has reached the 
point where "rage” becomes “range” 
and 4 "unfortunate” turns into “un- 
fomtunate.” Yet the manner is more 
than mannerism and Miss Smith still 
knows effect from affectation. Her 
red-bobbed Amanda is attractively 
and commandingty companioned by 
Mr. Standing. Whether upright, lean- 
ing at a languid angle, or reclining, he 
is equally neat and debonair. 

Under Sir John's direction, the 
comedy achieves that occasional 
touch of melancholy which — like the 
sad-sweet Coward songs along the 
way — wryly mocks the desperation 
of its determined irresponsible s . The 
final curtain falls as Amanda 
Elyot are beating; ja surreptitious 
retreat from the now bickering Sybil 
and Victor (Niki Flacks and Remak 
Ramsay). It la the natural escape for 
a foolish pair of butterflies whose fate 
is their lrrestible attraction for each 
other. 

Gazzaraduo 

In- Hnghle and Duet, Ben Gazzara 
portrays contrasting states of self- 
deception: loneliness and lost illu- 
sions in the first instance and mental 
derangement in the- second. The 
"Erie” Smith (Mr. Gazzara) of Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s 1942 one-act {day is a 
small-time gambler returning to a 
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seedy hotel off Times Square after an 
alcoholic binge. It turns out that he ts 
mourning Hughie, the Just deceased 
night clerk who was probably Erie's 
only friend and confidant 

Fighting his solitude with endless 
garrulity, Erie regales the new night 
clerk with oft-told tall tales of hk 
sexual conquests and gambling 
triumphs. It is an exercise in wishful 
thinking and illusion (a favorite 
O’Neill theme). With his cockiness 
and swagger-shuffle, Mr. Gazzara 
exposes the hollowness behind the 
braggadocio and thus realizes 
O’Neill's sardonically, pitying vig- 
nette of a desperate man. Peter 
Maloney’s colorless night clerk be- 
gins as a politely Inattentive sounding 
board and ends as a thoroughly 
captured audience. Erie has at least 
retained his knack for spellbinding. 

Apart from the opportunity it pro- 
vides Mr. Gazzara for some histrionic 
bravura of a horrific kind, David 
Scott Milton’s “Duet” offers Utils 
satisfaction- beyond tour-de -force 

tricks and a slightly grand gulgnol 
climax. The duet of the title is played 
solo by Mr. Gazzara: alternately as 
the night clerk of yet another seedy 
hotel and the Soviet agent he luridly 
imagines to be following him. 

Scenic designer Kurt LundeU has. 
housed the two playlets in variants of 
those slummy hostelries-tbat infest 
the limes Square district Martin 
Fried directed. 
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A small book of much density ami 
precision has made me thftifr lately 
about the nature of biography and, 
even more, about the nature of m ftn . 
“Truth to Ufe M by A. O. J. Cockshut 
(Harcourt Brace Jovanovlch) is by a 
professor of’ 19th-century literature 
at Oxford; it deals with the way the 
great Victorians wrote about each 
other and, occasionally, about great 
men of earlier .epochs. Here la 
Froude telling ns about Carlyle, 
Stanley about Arnold, Trevelyan 
- about Macaulay. These were men — 

. the subjects and toe narrators alike 
— of formidable power. They be- 
lieved In the will as being capab le of 
determining all things. They be- 
lieved in duly and forbearance, and 
they often left monuments in word or 
deed which seem to surpass what 
would have been thought possible 
within the limit s of toe time and 
strength allowed them. 

The major difference between Vic- 
torian biography and that of modem 
times Is that toe former dealt with 
heroes. Nowadays almost anyone 
can be written about, and much of 
toe time men and women don’t even 
wait for the biographer to come 
along. They tell the story them- 
selves. They don’t need to have 
accomplished their goals or to have 
become venerable and recognized. 
The fact that a man lives makes him 
seem interesting to himself and 
presumably to others. 

But toe Victorians, who believed 
that each man could make himself 
Into a hero, had little patience with . 
those who failed to do so. or who 
never tried. They liked the subject of 
their .biographies to be successful 
and. if possible, to be virtuous. And 
then with what subtlety they exam- 
ined their achievements, and with 
what delicacy they passed over their 
backs 11 dings! The latter they did not 
Ignore completely — they dropped 


A man’s life 

August Heckscher . 

tantalizing clues for the per- 
spicacious reader. “It is not a 
question which. can be entered into 
further": thus Margaret Oliphant 
wrote ln iS92 about an aspect of the 
personal- life of her kinsman Lau- 
rence Oliphant. To enter further 
would , seem to this generation toe 
• essence of the biographer's task; yet 
to ; have entered at all is . enough to - 
reveal something important about 
Oliphant 's character. The subject 
re ma i ns a hero; and the biographer 
has not been false to his ideal of 
“truth to life." 

It te easy to smile at toe Victorians 
for their apparent naivete; dr even 
to sneer at them for their hypocrisy. 
But in fact they did believe that life 
was real (also, of course, that it was 
earnest); and they rendered its 
struggles upon the large canvas 
' which three or more volumes of 
letters and papers could provide. 
Today there are struggles, too — - 
usually precipitated by psy- 
chological or by social forces. For 
the Victorians there was an added 
dimension. There is, almost always, 
Professor Cockshut tells us, the idea 
of spiritual formation by forces 
beyond man's control, and indeed 
beyond his full understanding. 
“Bach life is felt to have a meaning, 
an objective meaning to which all 
interpretation is only a weak ap- 
proximation." 

What the author calls “emblem- 
atic events" — symbols and in- 
timations of the deeper meaning — 
come to be very important, both in 
life as it is lived and as it Is re- 
created by the biographer. Keats 
spoke of each man's life as being "a 
continual allegory"; there was a 
truth, he seems to have been saying, 
that we act out obscurely and which 
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our deeds reveal imperfectly. Ar- 
nold, perhaps toe most typical of all 
Victorians, was never more so than 
in his conviction that even the most 
commonplace event could be a reve- 
lation and that everyday experience 
could contain a deeply felt meaning. 

For him the return to school or a 
lesson on Cicero's style could harbor 
mystery and terror; and as often as 
it .was repeated the meaning was 
reaffirmed. Arnold, we- are told, 
“disciplined the ecstasy. " He tamed 
It and gave it staying power, so that 
long afterward those who had come 
under bis spell could face life with- 
out self-pity or despair. 

What we miss today — and what 
all th<t freshness <mii inspiration of 
modernity cannot make up for — is 

this I wllaf that Something 

permanent underlies the outward 
happenings of. life. We see only the 
Shadows;, what Is worse, we forget 
that there is a substance. As a result 
our men are diminished and our art 
is devalued. Most strikingly of all, 
our common life," the great arena of 
politics and history, degenerates 
into an empty hubbub . 

The failure of leadership in vir- 
tually all toe countries of the West 
today must be attributed to the loss 
of that Victorian conviction which 
on ce gave an inner nriaarring - to even 
the pettiest parliamentary battles. It 
is often said that the modern world 
has grown too complicated to gov- 
ern; the fact is that it has grown too 
devoid of spiritual significance. 
When public affairs seem no longer 
to be part of a great drama they can 
only present the kind of Irrelevancy 
which the dally newspapers convey. 
Then the sense of allegory has given 
way to a false realism, toe belief in 
mysterious forces to a shallow sim- 
plicity. The art of biography suffers, 
while the fate at democracy stands 
in question. 


The Truth about a lie 



Courtesy of the Minneapolis Institute of Art. from the collection of 
Arnold Crane 

"Face and Net” 1924; By. Man Ray 


Photograph 
or drawing? 

' A patchwork of devices, make “Face and Net" a 
cameraless work of photography and a drawing done 
without benefit of pen. What seems a simple sketch was 
tooled by Man Ray to make the visage a record of the 
hand and the machine. Below, the artist used wire mesh 
directly upon the work; above, he controlled light to 
scratch thi» whimsical Matissean line of the face. 

Yet Man Bay was a photographer. 

In an era of experiments, Man Ray was among the 
most experimental; in the 1920's he produced .prints by 
“solarlzatton" and' became ^famous for his “Rayo- 
grams," a secret technique, he. said at first. In which 
objects were placed directly cm sheets of light-sensitive 
paper. * 

In art history, what an object is not counts as much as 
what it is. Man Ray's “Face and Net” deserve a note or 
footnote because they are not machine made, not a 
document or record of an event, not a portrait — and 
hence unlike toe bulk of most work done with a camera, 
then or even now. To many photographers, his manipula- 
tion of the image removed this object far from the pure 
pictorial medium of photography. To many artists of the 
1920s, his use of spontaneous or scientific means 
removed Mm from pure art. Now, of course, we are more 
tolerant of the mix. 

TO experimenters like Man Ray or Moholy-Nagy (who 
made collage images about this time), such barriers 
were artificial. It was an era of groping and mixed 
media, in the U.S. as .in France or the German Bauhaus. 
The birth process — whether a work was handcrafted or 
midwifed by mechanical means — mattered little. To a 
man of Man Ray’s wit and dadaist rejection of sobriety, 
it seemed high time to take the medium of photography 
beyond toe bounds of its matter-of-fact 150-year history 
and to spirit art to zones beyond its even ionger narrow 
past. So it appears in this work. 

- Jana Holtz Kay 


Nobody is cutting any ice 


About a hundred years ago, a 
gentleman who grew water cresses 
for market and irrigated them from 
a stream went to court. He asked 
that another gentleman, just up- 
stream, be enjoined from flowing 
toe wash from his gravel pit to cause 
pollution which injured the water- 
cresses. The justice, one Wood, held 
that the defendant had as much right 
to use the stream for drainage as the 
plaintiff for growing watercresses, 
and injunction was denied. (Weeks 
v. Howard, 10 W.R. 557. ) 

I stumbled upon this landmark 
decision when I was looking up 
water rights with the idea of ex- 

Dispatch 
from the farm 

pounding on cutting ice. Rights and 
nonrlghts in public and private wa- 
ters have caused much brain grind- 
ing by our courts, and I was wander- 
ing if a chap might go and cut his 
own ice today just as one did a 
century ago. Seemingly, he may. 
The privilege of gathering ice upon 
waters that are public property is a 
common right. Our basic judicial 
attitude derives from the Great 
Ponds Law of Massachusetts, which 
prevails in Maine provindally, and 
any body of water over ten acres is 
public. Subject to the whereases and 
notwithstandings of judicial review 
(as with watercresses, supra), any 
citizen may proceed to any ten-acre 
body of water and cut ice. 

Our great national shortage crisis 


John Gould 

in all directions suggests we are 
missing a great opportunity. As far 
as I know, nobody is cutting any Ice, 
and the ponds of Maine offer unlim- 
ited supply at thin time. There Isn’t 
much to it. You begin by surveying, 
marking, and staking toe area of ice 
you propose to harvest, and this 
establishes “appropriation.” You 
mustn't encroach on somebody al- 
ready appropriated. I notice deci- 
sions have upheld this as faraway as - 
and Missouri. Then you 
punch a hole in the Ice and insert a 
special tod in the saw category, and 
you hump It up and down until you 
have cut a kerf as far as you wish to 
go. This kerf is followed by a second, 
parallel by two feet, and you remove 
the long strip cake by cake. A 
powered chainsaw will save a lot of 
humping, but it will throw water like 
the dickens and is messy. When that 
first strip is removed, the rest is 
easy. Just take all you want. 

It is true that the best ice is made 
by the coldest weather, but harvest* 
tag ice is a warmish Job even at -80 
and -40. After you’ve humped the 
saw, and lifted, pushed, pulled, 
tugged, and hauled cakes weighing 
from 800 to 500 pounds, the chill : 
factor becomes negligible. In no 
time at-all it’s quite comfortable out 
there. 

I note another excellent decision. 
If you make a mistake, and'get onto 
a private pond, there’s no great 
problem. The measure of damages 
for wrongful taking of ice from 
another’s waters is the value of the 


ice when converted to a chattel. 
(Washington Ice Company v. Short- 
all, etc.) So if you just apologize and 
give the man fifty cents he'll quiet 
down. It would take a tanker of 
Arabian^"®!! to deliver the BTUs 
you’ve assimilated by cutting fifty 
cents’ worth of fiUdt Ice. You can’t 
lose. 

This proposal is by no means 
whimsical. All our national prob- 
lems might be taken care of by a 
mass decision to cut next season’s 
ice. Sheepmen would become pros- 
perous as mittens are needed. The 
building trades, now in the dol- 
drums, would spring into affluence 
as everybody put up an ice house. 
Electric refrigerators and freezers 
would be turned oft and the power 
generators could be run on half time 
to save untold barrels of oiL This, in 
turn, would spare us gasoline ra- 
tioning and increased prices, and 
with fuel again plentiful the de- 
pressed automobile industry would 
leap to new heights at production. 
But brat of all, getting our sedentary 
population out into the open air, and 
active, would make everybody pink- 
cheeked and ravenous, and the food 
industry would be obliged to adjust 
accordingly. There's no limit to 
what a Mg Ice harvest might do for 
us all. And, once . perceptions are 
broadened by public understanding 
of how simple it is to nurture 
prosperity, we could expect sympa- 
thetic attitudes' toward ecological 
solutions.a nd that poor chap down- 
stream, might go back to growing 
watercresses. 


Whatever is not of God is not 
just something wrong, something 
to be cured; it is a lie, for there is 
no truth in it. It is an error, for it 
is not the truth of man’s being. 
Christ Jesus identified what was 
not good, that is, not of God, as 
evil, the devil, and said, “There 
is no truth in him. . . . He is a 
liar, and the father of it.” 1 Evil is 
nothing. 

One day a student of Christian 
Science was asked, “Mother, 
what is that on your face?” The 
children had noticed what ap- 
peared to be a cyst on their 
mother’s face. “I’ll tell you what 
it is," the mother answered. “It 
is nothing." 

What the mother was trying to 
convey to her children was that 
they should not be taken in by the 
material evidence of error. The 
mother was praying to see only 
the man of God’s creating. In our 
real being we are all this God- 
created man - spiritual, since 
God is divine Spirit, reflecting 
Him. Man is whole, perfect, and 


flawless. There is no trace of a 
blemish on Spirit or its creation, 
for matter and Spirit are oppo- 
sites. They just don’t mix. Any- 
thing that tries to tell us other- 
wise is a lie. Since God is all good 
and created only good. He did not 
make a lie or error in whatever 
form it tries to appear. The truth 
about a lie is that it is nothing, 
and we do not have to accept it or 
put up with it. Jesus never did. 
He healed by knowing the truth 
of spiritual being. He said, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free." 9 . 

Within a short time after the 
mother’s conversation with her 
children (during which time she 
was knowing the truth by contin- 
uing to pray to see herself as God 
created her, which included 
seeing the nothingness of error of 
any kind), the gr o wth disap- 
peared, and the healing has been 
permanent. 

The Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, Mary Baker 
Eddy ^writes in the Christian Sci- 


ence textbook, “The nothingness 
of nothing is plain; but we need 
to understand that error is noth- 
ing, and that its nothingness is 
not saved, but must be demon- 
strated in order to prove the 
somethmgness - yea, the allness 

— of Truth.” Further on down the 
page we read. “Disbelief in error 
destroys error, and leads to the 
discernment of Truth.’’ 9 

If error were something, know- 
ing the true facts of man’s being 
would do nothing, but since error 
is nothing, the true fact that man 
is a spiritual idea of God removes 
the error from our consciousness 

— and also the manifestation of 
the error from our body, since 
what we think is delineated upon 
the body. 

Knowing the truth, we shall be 
fine. This is Christ Jesus' prom- 
ise to us all. 

'John 8:44; V 32; *Sclence and Health 
with Key to the Sculptures, p. 346. 

[Etoewtiere on the page may ba found translations of Oils 
a rticl e In French and Gorman. Ones a waak an article on 
CMHan Soianoa appaara In a French and a Gorman 
translation.] 


[This Is a French translation of today’s religious article] 

Tiraducton da rarteb raftgtoux paratoaart an angtatoaur cotta pass 
[Una traduction trangale* aat putoMa oftagua aamamo] 

La v6rit6 au sujet d’un mensonge 


Tout ce qui n’est pas de Dieu 
n’est pas simplement quelque chose 
de faux, quelque chose qui doit 
§tre gu&ri ; e’est un mensonge, car 
il ne contient pas de verity. C’est- 
une erreur, car ce n’est pas la v6rit£ 
de l*6tre de Thomme. Christ J£sus 
identifia ce qui n’6tait pas bon, 
e’est-a-dire ce qui n’6tait pas de 
Dieu, en tent que le mal, le diable, 
et il dit : 13 ne se tient pas dans 
-la verite... il est menteur et le • 
pere du mensonge. » 1 Le mal n’est 
rien. 

Un jour la question suivante fut 
posee & une ktudiante de la Science 
Chrktiezme* : « Maman, qu’as-tu 

sur la figure ? » Les enf ants avaient 
remarqug que leur mere avait sur 
la figure ce qui semblait etre un 
kyste. « Je vous dirai ce que e’est, 
r£pondit la mere, ce n’est rien. » 

Ce que la mfere essayait de faire 
comprendre k ses entente, c’ktait 
qu’ils ne devaient pas se laisser 
duper par l’evidence materielle de 
’Terreur. La mire priait a fin de - 
voir settlement Thomme que Dieu a 
cr£6. Dans notre £tre r£el nous 
sommes tons cet homme cree par 
Dieu — spiritual, puisque Dieu est 
Esprit divin, Le retUtant. LTiomme 
est sain, parfait et sans tache. Il n*y 
a aucune trace de souillure sur 
TEsprit ou sa creation, puisque la 
znatiere et 1 'Esprit sont des opposes. 
Ils ne peuveat tout simplement pas 
se mglanger. Tout ce qui essaie 
de nous dire le contraire est un 


mensonge. Puisque Dieu est tout 
bien et quTl crea le bien seulement, 
n ne fit pas de mensonge ou d’er- 
reur sous quelque forme qu’ils es- 
saient de se presenter. La v6rit6 au 
sujet d’un mensonge est qu’il n’est 
rien, et nous n’avons pas k l’ac- 
cepter ou k le supporter. J£sus ne 
le fit jamais, n gu&rissait en sa- 
chant la v£rit£ de Tdtre spirituel. 
n dit : « Vous connaltrez la v£rit£, 
et la verite vous affranchira. » 3 

Peu de temps aprks la conversa- 
tion que cette mkre eut avec ses 
enf ants (pendant ce temps elle avait 
affirmk la verite en continuant k 
prier pour se voir comme Dieu 
l’avait cr£6e, ce qui comportait la 
comprehension du n£ant de l’erreur 
de toute sorte), la grosseur disparut 
et la gu£rison s’est av£r£e per- 
manente. 

Le Decouvreur et Fondateur de 
la Science Ghretienne, Mary Baker 
Eddy, £crit dans le livre d’etude de 
la Science Chretienne : « Il est clair 
que le nkant n’est rien, mais il nous 
faut comprendre que Terreur n’est 
rien et que son n£ant n’est pas 
sauve, mais qu’on doit en dkmontrer 
le non-ktre afin de prouverla realitk 
— savoir, la totalite. — de la 
Verite. » Et plus bas sur la meme 
page, nous lisons : « Le fait de ne 
plus croire k Terreur detruit Terreur 
et mene au discern ement de la 
Verite. » * 

Si Terreur etait quelque chose, 
nous n’accomplirions rien en sachant 


[This is a German translation of today's religious article] 

Ubaraaoung dee auf dleear Salt* In angftacti arrcneinanden refl^tiaan Arifcett 
[Bn* dautoche Dbm*ta«g wmcncint atom wMienfllch] 

Die Wahrheit fiber eine Luge 


Alles, was nicht von Gott kommt, 
ist nicht bloB etwas Falsches, etwas, 
was geheilt werden znuB; es ist eine 
Luge, dezm es ist keine Wahrheit 
darin. Es ist eta Irrtum, dezm es 
ist nicht die Wahrheit uber das Seta 
des Menschen. Christus Jesus be- 
zeichnete das, was nicht gut, cLh. 
nicht von Gott war, als das Bose, 
den Teufel, und sagte: ,J3ie Wahr- 
heit ist nicht in ihm ... er ist eta 
liugner und der Vater der Luge. 1 * 1 
Das BSse ist nichts. 

Eine Christliche Wissensch afterin 
wurde Ainmal gefragt; , .Mutter, was 
ist das in deinem Gesibht?* 4 . Die 
Kinder batten etwas wie eine Zyste 
im Gesicht ihrer Mutter bemerkt. 
,Jch will euch sagen, was es ist“, 
antwortete die Mutter, „es ist 
nichts.** 

Was die Mutter ihren Kin dem 
beibringen wollte, war, daJ3 sie sich 
nicht von dem znateriellen Augen- 
schein des Irrtums tauschen lassen 
sollten. Die Mutter betete, dafl sie 
nur den von Gott geschaffenen 
M ensch en sehen moge. In unserezn 
wirklichen Sein ist jeder von uns 
dieser von Gott erschaffene Mensch 
— geistig, dezm Gott ist gottlicher 
Geist, und wir aJQe spiegeln Bin 
wider. Der Mezisch ist vollstandig, 
vo Ukoznznen und mak ellos. Geist 
Oder seine Schopfung weist keine 
Spur einer EntsteDung . auf, dezm 
Materie und Grist sind Gegensatze. 
Sie konnen sich einfach nicht ver- 
mis chen. Alles, was uns etwas Ge- 
genteiliges zu erzahlen versucht, ist 
eine Luge. Da Gott alles Gute ist 
und nur Gutes erschaffen hat, hat 
Er keine Liige und keinen Irrtum 
gemacht, in welcher Form -sie auch 
zu erscheinen versuchen- Die Wahr- 
heit uber eine LQge ist, da£ sie 
nichts ist, und wir brauchen sie 
nicht anzunehmen noch uns'mit lhr 
abz ufin den. Jesus tat dies niemals. 
Er heilte, indem er die Wahrheit 
uber das geistige Sein wuBte. Er 
sagte: „[Ihr] werdet die Wahrheit 
erkennen, und die Wahrheit wird 
euch frei inachen." * 


Bald nach dem Gesprach der 
Mutter mit ihren Kindem (in der 
Zwischenzeit hatte sie an der Wahr- 
heit festgehalten und gebetet, daB 
sie sich so sehen moge, wie Gott 
sie geschaffen hat, was auch bedeu- 
tete, die Nichtsheit des • Irrtums 
jeder Art zu sehen) verschwand die 
Zyste, und die Heilung war von 
Dauer. 

Die Entdeckerin und Gruziderin 
der Christlichen Wissenschaft*, 
Mary Baker Eddy, schreibt im 
Lehrbuch der Christlichen Wissen- 
schaft: ,JDie NichtsKfeLt von ziichts 
ist klar; wir mussen aber verstehen, 
daB der Irrtum nichts ist und daB 
setae Nichtsheit nicht errettet wer- 
den, son dem demonstriert werden 
muB, urn die Etwashrit — ja, die 
AUheit — der Wahrheit zu bewei- 
sen.“ Writer unten auf derselben 
Seite lesen wir: , J3as Nicht-Anueh- 
men von Irrtum zerstSrt den Irr- 
tum und fuhrt zur Erkenntnis der 
Wahrheit.'' 3 

Wenn der Irrtum etwas wire, 
wizrde es nichts nutzen, die wahren 
Tatsachen in bezug auf das Seta 
des Menschen zu erkennen, aber da 
der Irrtum nichts ist, entfemt die 
wahre Tatsache, daB der Mensch 
eine geistige Idee Gottes ist, den 
Irrtum aus unserem Bewufitsein — 
und die Kundwerdung des Irrtums 
an unserem Kdrper, da ja das, was 
wir denken, sich auf dem Kdrper 
abzeichnet. 

Das Erkennen der Wahrheit wird 
uns frei machen. Dies ist Christi 
Jesu VerheiBung fur uns alle. 

1 Johannes 8:44; a V. 32; 8 Wissenschaft 
und Ceiundhsit mit Sch&sstl rur HrUigen 
Schrift , S. 346. • 

* C tvUtttn SoJwie*.' cprtcti-. krl^on a'alana. 
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quels sont les v£ritables fails de 
l’etre de Thomme, mais puisque 
Terreur n’est rien, le fait veritable 
que Thomme est une idee spirituelle 
de Dieu efface Terreur de notre 
conscience — ainsi que la mani- 
festation de Terreur sur le corps, 
etant donn£ que ce que nous pen- 
sons se dessine sur le corps. 

Cozmaitre la verite, savoir ce 
qu’elle est, nous rendra fibres. C’est 
1 k la promesse que Christ Jesus nous 
a faite a tous. 

1 Jean 8:44; *v. 32; 1 Science et Santf 
avec la Clef des Ecritures, p, 346: 

‘Christen Science : prononcar Ttrtatlann 'aalannca. 
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A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful - 
study of its message can 
give you the dear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-6 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor, 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


County. 


My cheque for £1.07 mrinani 
as payment in full. 
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Fuel: creative compromise 


The Senate vote to suspend 
President Ford's oil tariff hike for 
80 days has brought U.S. energy 
policy to the point where creative 
compromise is both likely and, 
called for. 

It is conceivable that Mr. Ford 
might yet persuade two or three 
more senators to his side, to 
sustain his threatened veto. His 
aides are suggesting concessions 
such as tilting the impact of the 
tariff more heavily onto gasoline 
than heating oil, stretching out the 
timetable for posting the oil im- 
port tax hikes, or lowering its 
target of cutting consumption by a 
mini on barrels a day. 

Also, there is negotiating mate- 
rial in offers of tax credits or 
rebates for farmers and airlines, 
or in the larger energy tax mix 
which involves oil depletion allow- 
ances, aid to utilities, and the like. 

But these compromises do not 
have to be made with the Presi- 
dent’s plan as the vehicle. Con- 
gress could decide, as its major- 
ities in botli houses have shown 
themselves inclined by voting to 
postpone the oil tariff hike, that a 
gradualist approach to energy 
conservation should be taken. The 
major objections to the Ford oil 
tariff approach are that It would 
add two or three percentage paints 
to infl ation and jolt the economy 
when it is already in recession. A 
congressional alternative plan 
would likely Include a nominal 
gasoline tax whose revenues 
would be redeployed in developing 
other energy resources and mass 
transit. 

Congress says it can produce 
such a plan by April. This may not 
meet Mr. Ford's insistence that 
Congress put up an alternative to 
his plan right now. But it is 


consistent with the complexity of 
the task and the deliberateness it 
demands. x 

As It Is, Congress — and more 
specifically the House Ways and 
Means Committee — acted corr 
rectly and swiftly in writing a $21 
billion tax cut alternative, to the 
antirecession half of the Presi- 
dent’s economic plan. Only with 
that out of the way could the 
committee take up the energy tax 
issue. Mr. Ford had agreed to the 
splitting of the antirecession and 
energy programs, and he cannot 
fairly at this paint accuse Con- 
gress of undue delay. 

The President can with justifi- 
cation claim,- however, that 
whether his oil tariff plan prevails 
or not he has crowded Congress 
into the fastest possible action. 

Mr. Ford may yet attempt the. 
confrontation route to have his 
threatened veto sustained. But the 
energy picture has already shifted 
since his plan was proposed. A 
glut of oil is building on world 
markets. Energy use growth rates 
are down. The impending meeting 
between OPEC and oil-importing 
nations .could produce results. 
Haste might prove unwise. 

The most telling argument 
against the White House trying to 
ram its oil tariff plan through 
Congress via a veto fight is tills: 
the President’s plan would then 
have the backing of only a third of 
the members of Congress. This is 
scarcely an endorsement, hardly 
the kind of base on which to build 
an energy program designed to 
last until 1985. 

Again, the moment seems ripe 
for the kind of creative com- 
promise that will suit the needs of 
the White House, Congress, and, 
most of all, the public. 


Abortion and the law 


The nationally publicized Bos- 
ton trial of Dr. Kenneth Edelin 
illustrates the legal confusion and 
emotional tumult that can be gen- 
erated around the abortion ques- 
tion. The fundamental way out of 
such turmoil is a radical one: not 
only to clarify the law but to 
attack the contributing causes of 
abortion itself — ignorance, pov- 
erty, immorality, disease. 

Here is where family, school, 
and church, and society can join to 
support rather than undercut indi- 
viduals 1 demonstration of control 
over themselves and their circum- 
stances. Thus occasions for abor- 
tion decisions would grow less and 
less rather than more and more. 

While seeking long-term prog- 
ress in this direction, however, 
United States society must re- 
spond compassionately to those 
driven to seek abortion. From the 
standpoint of this newspaper, 
abortion is a tragically inadequate 
solution to the myriad problems 
underlying it. However, the Su- 
preme Court has upheld individ- 
uals' right to freedom of choice. 
Therefore, individuals should be 
free to obey their consciences and 
their religious convictions without 
interference from, or interference 
with, others. There must be re- 
spect for the Supreme Court ruling 
that limits the ability of states to 
prohibit abortions. 

It was after this ruling had 
nullified Massachusetts’ old abor- 
tion law — and before the state 
had a new one — that Dr. Edelin 
performed the “routine abortion'' 
figuring in his trial. His attorney 
argues he had no reason to suppose 
any crime was Involved. Tet the 
prosecutor charged him with man- 
slaughter in connection with the 
death of the fetus. After much 
contradictory evidence, the jury 
convicted Dr. Edelin, with some of 


the jurors later admitting to mis- 
givings. The resulting outcry in- 
cluded charges of racism (Dr. 
Edelin is black and the operation 
was on a black patient) and reli- 
gious bias (most of the jurors were 
reported to be Roman Catholic} . 

The judge’s light probationary 
sentence seemed to reflect a con- 
siderable segment of public opin- 
ion that the doctor was more a 
victim of the situation than a 
perpetrator of crime. To judge 
him a criminal would be so to 
judge other doctors performing 
similar legal abortions — a judg- 
ment which appeared to be the 
outcome looked forward to by 
some antiabortionists. 

But the proper way for oppo- 
nents of the Supreme Court ruling 
to proceed would be through legis- 
lation, not through support of what 
is now being criticized as a prose- 
cutor’s courtroom effort to invent 
a crime and convict a man for it. 

It would be unfortunate if the 
outcome were to reduce the free- 
dom of choice given the individual 
under the Supreme Court ruling. 
This possibility would be lessened 
if Dr. Edelin is successful in 
appealing his conviction. 

The legal position of doctors 
performing abortions could be im- 
proved by the Supreme Court clar- 
ifying its guidelines. The 1978 deci- 
sion wisely refrained from ventur- 
ing to define life itself. The court 
could be helpful In dispelling the 
kind of confusion over “viability'* 
of the fetus that marked the Edelin 
trial. 

The sadness of even considering 
such questions is another ar- 
gument for the long-term solution 
of private and public progress 
toward reducing unwanted preg- 
nancies and continuing to safe- 
guard the right of freedom of 
choice. 


Cuddling up to reading 


All sorts of dire predictions have 
been issued of late concerning 
children and their reading habits. 
Too many young people, it Is 
argued, simply cannot read, much 
less enjoy the activity. 

Now comes a report on reading 
by a team of 20 top British educa- 
tors. They agree the situation Is 
bad. But they have a solution, 
claiming that reading and cud- 
dling go together. 

“The best way to prepare the 
very young child for reading,*’ the 
British educators write, "is to 
hold him on your lap and read 


aloud to him stories he likes — 
over and over again. ' ' 

But then, we know people who 
have been practicing this ap- 
proach for years. One of our fellow . 
staffers regularly curls up with 
his children for an hour or more of 
nighttime reading. He’d probably 
agree with the conclusion of the 
British educators' report: 

"Hie printed page, the physical 
comfort and security, the reas- 
suring voice, the fascination of the 
story — all these combine in the 
child’s mind to identify books as 
something which holds great plea^ 
sure." 


The old iogrollers 
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Brooklyn boy advises Czar Zarb 

By Richard L. Stroot 


Washington 

Energy chief Frank Zarb, from 
Brooklyn, told a friendly group of us 
the other morning, rather wistfully, 
that he couldn’t find his opposite 
number to negotiate with in Congress. 
He didn't put it quite that way, but he 
was obviously frustrated and a bit 
contemptuous, I thought 

He feels there is desperate need to 
work out an- official position for 
dealing with the petroleum cartel as 
fast as possible. But when he goes up 
to Congress he finds himself at a loss. 
The a dminis tration will compromise 
on the oil program, he indicates. Its 
position Is not unyielding. In his 
financial experience in New York, he 
says, there was always somebody you 
could trade with. But in Congress 
(and Czar Zarb from Flatbuah 
shrugs) you just can’t find the man. 

Now Mr. Zarb, I am an old Flatbush 
boy myself, and I will explain things 
to you. I want to be helpful. You are 
not the only newcomer who has 
seemed upset. In fact, as far back as I 
can remember, there is this bewilder- 
ment of practical men when they 
come to Washington. 

Mostly they are businessmen unfa- 
miliar with government Sometimes 
it seems to me that President Ford is 
surrounded by such people in his 
three-fold crisis — Treasury Secre- 
tary William Simon on taxes, top 
economist Alan Greenspan on the 
recession, and you on energy. Secre- 
tary Kissinger occasionally Is a little 
surprised, too. President Ford, of 
course, has had enough experience 
for everybody. . 

The answer, I think, to .your ques- 
tion as to who the man is to deal with: 
There Isn’t any such man. There are a 
dozen, probably a score, of com- 
mittees in Congress Involved with 
energy. Rep. Richard Bolling (D) of 
Missouri tried to get it all lumped In a 
single committee in his reorganiza- 
tion program last year. He wasn’t 
successful, though he did get some 
admirable changes. In the British 
system, Cabinet members of equal 

Mirror of opinion 


importance to you have all won seats 
in Parliament and so, by definition, 
know their political way around. 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson's 1966 
Cabinet, I find, had no less than 99 
“ministers" in the House of Com- 
mons, and from these he picked his 
policy-making body, or “Cabinet," of 
20 or so. (Aside from Interior Secre- 
tary Rogers Morton there’s hardly 
anybody in the Ford Cabinet who ever 
got elected to anything. ) 

The American system, as you know, 
operates differently from the British: 
It was Invented in 1787 and designed 
to prevent a usurper, with the Presi- 
dent guarding us against Congress, 
Congress guarding us against the 
President, and the Supreme Court 
guarding us against everybody. It has 
worked pretty well, too — but it is 
slow. “This self-stultifying, divisive 
system of government Indeed some- 
times produces no movement or ac- 
tion at ah,” writes a recent English 
analyst, S. B. Finer, University of 
Manchester (“Comparative Govern- 
ment, ” 1970). 

Professor Finer adds nevertheless 
that, for a country so rich and potent 
as the U.S. , “no action for a very long 
time is not only tolerable but often 
even agreeable.” 

Maybe that was true a few years 
ago, but things move at such a 
breakneck speed today that a govern- 
ment sta l e m ate is intolerable. 

Anyway, the picture of Czar Zarb 
searching Capitol Hill, fear same key 
man to deal with will long haunt me. 
Mr. Zarb is deeply In earnest He and 
Greenspan and Simon and Kissinger 
.. seem to testify every other day. 
Congress is trying to reassert author- 
ity, on taxes, on the economy, on 
energy, and on other assorted crises. 
A President of one party co nf ro n t s a 
Congress of another. Europeans can't 
understand the arrangement 

Fortunately there is little personal 
bitterness in the encounter; Mr. Ford 
likes Congress and Congress likes Mr. 
Ford. Where we shall all come out In 
this extraordinary adventure is hard 
to guess. 


Repaying society — but not from jail 


The notion of putting some people to 
work in constructive community ser- 
vice rather than putting them behind 
bars makes sense because of its 
potential economic and social ben- 
efits. 

A program known as court referral 
— the court refers or sentences a 
defendant to work for a volunteer 
agency — should appeal to tough- 
minded law-and-order advocates as 
well as to those who argue that 
Incarceration, especially tor lesser 
offenders, does not result in rehabili- 
tation. 

By keeping people out of jail, the 
taxpayers save money. The convicted 
pay their debt to society by serving 
community agencies. Worthy pro- 
grams, which invariably need work- 
ers, are provided with staff. The 
offenders get a chance to help others. 

" Court referral has been used spar- 
ingly to Southern California, mostly in 
misdemeanor cases. For the past 
eight months, Municipal Judge Eric 
Younger, the Los Angeles County 
Probation Department and area vol- 
unteer action, centers and bureaus 
have been trying to devise guidelines 


that would allow court referral to be 
used on a more organized basis. 

“What we’re trying to do mainly is 
organize the court referrals already 
taking place here and expand the 
opportunity,*’ explained Ann Roberts 
of the Probation Department The 
effort to establish a clearinghouse of 
community - service wort: : opportu- 
nities would provide a ready refer- 
ence for judges who wish to impose 
alternative sentences. 

The program is necessarily limited 
to those who are not considered 
hardened criminals. People convicted 
of drunk driving or shoplifting, for 
example, if given a second chance In 
the form of an alternative to jail 
might emerge from their experience 
with the criminal justice system as 
better, law-abiding citizens. - 

Based chi the- success of court 
referral to Los Angeles and. to . other 
areas, where it is more formally 
established, the program should be 
encouraged. It is not a panacea; but it 
Is a humane toed that enables the 
courts to deride on aalndivdual basis 
whether justice is best served by 
sending someone to jaiL — Los Ange- . 
lea Times 


Readers write 


‘Clear the SST’ 


To Th* ChWm Sclanea Honftor: 

Roscoe Drummond's apology for 
the SST is a glib and illogical revision 
of history. Mr. Drummond's stated 
moral of the SST episode is, "If y° u 
want to go wrong, act first, and get the 
facts afterward." This is an unex- 
pected conclusion even if one accepts 
Drummond's premise that science 
has proved that the SST would have 
no adverse environmental Impact. 
His moral would direct Congress in 
the future to act first without the facts 
because the crackpots who resist 
progress will later be proved wrong 
by science and thus can safely be 
Ignored before all of the evidence is 
in. 

The scientific impetus for Drum- 
mond’s article, the CLAP report, itself 
concluded that potential harmful ef- 
fects from a large increase in SSTs 
are conceivable. This demonstrates 
that the SST opponents, whom Drum- 
mond labels “extremists, " had a firm 
scientific foundation for their beliefs 
about environmental hazards. The 
“authoritative, conclusive, and reas- 
suring” scientific findings affirming 
that SSTs would not adversely affect 
the environment, and that new tech- 
nological advances can and will ne- 
gate any “future possible con- 
sequences,” and even that monitoring 
programs can reduce “distant poten- 
tial uncertainties" sound like the 
propaganda about oil spills. 

The congressional action abandon- 
ing the SST was not solely based on 
environmental reasons. Congress as- 
signed a low priority to spending 
millions of tax dollars on a fuel- 
squandering airplane designed to 
save a few hours ' of travel time 
between congested cities. Congress 
determined that this country did not 
need a multi-million dollar white 
elephant to maintain its prestige and 
production levels in the world aircraft 
market. 

Reno, Nev. Robert E. Edmondson 

To Th* CtvtsOwi Science MonKor 

Mr. Drummond’s article entitled 
“Scientists clear the SST" has cer- 
tainly pinpointed a problem existing 
in Washington for some time: certain 
of our “instant experts” who have 
access to the press are making state- 
ments which have little or no basis in 
fact, but are merely suppositions with 
no solid research to back them. 

One of the most brazen untruths to 
be foisted on the American public to a 
long while is the myth that burning of 
leaded gasoline In our cars and trucks 
is going to result in impending doom 
for all of us. 

John J. McKetta, head of the chem- 
ical engineering department at the 
University of Texas, and a famed 
ecologist says: “The Environmental 
Protection Agency has no evidence 
that there has ever been a single case 
of death, or even illness from lead in 
the air coming from the burning of 
gasoline.” 

Our “big four” car manufacturers 
Undoubtedly have many, many more 
highly trained engine-engineers, com- 
bustion analysts, and sophisticated 
pieces of exhaust analysis equipment 
working constantly and over a num- 
ber of years, than EPA realizes exist 
And yet none of these highly trained 
experts (to direct oihtrast with the 
pseudo, instant-experts to Washing- 
ton) has sounded the alarm. 

’Western Germany which has some 
highly Industrialized major cities, 
and also some of the highest regarded 
automotive engineers to the world, 
has not feltlt either necessary or even 
desirable to saddle their care tar local 
consumption with gas-robbing de- 
vices now required by EPA tor all 
new U.S. 'cars. 

We wonder If EPA and those who 
created -it, ever stop to ponder the 
•grave consequences to our economy 
of letting this giant they have origi- 
nated run free. 

Gladwyn, Pa. . Walter Sprague Batty 

To Tb* CMaflan S ct o nco MonAor 

Mr. Drummond in “Scientists clear 
the SST” surely has missed the point. 
Regardless of the validity and Inde- 
pendence of the DOT study which he 
reports’, . the point is that no' such 
agreement on the safety of the SST 
was available in 1971. Reasonable and 
qualified scientists were apprehen- 
sive of the possible effects on the 
environment. With disagreement 
among scientists, what 'other choice 
was open to Congress than to delay 
action cn the matter? 

It seems, to me that Congress did 
exactly .what Mr. Drummond sug- 
gested that they did not — they, got the 
facts before they acted. Now that the 
facts (Hi the safety of the S&T may be 
til, It Is time' to deride whether the 
benefits of the SST to the public do 
justify the expenditure of pubUe funds 
on this turkey. 

Carbondale, I1L jtnMnBer 

To H» Chriattan Sd*nc* MonKor 

The. 'Total of view” comments by 
Roscoe Drummond in “Scientists 
clear the SST” are a clear - and 
dangerous — ' reflection of a pre- 
, vailing attitude toward technology 

and technological development 

The SST may or may not be 
“cleared.” What Is important is: Mr. 
Drummond’s obvious fn filing that - 
Congress acted to end the SST without - 
having adequate toformatUm;bn"the 


real dangers of the SST. Mr. Drum, 
mond Is arguing that our tech, 
nological developments, such as the 
SST, should not be slowed by unpro- 
ven doubts or undocumented threats 

I presume he is arguing, to the case of 

the SST, that we should have contin- 
ued with this project until we could 
document its environmental impact 
in full. 

It Is this attitude toward technology 
which contains the seeds of our own 
destruction. When our technology was 
limited — when the impact of any 
development was limited — this atti- 
tude was risky but not perilous. Today 

— with the SST, with nuclear power 
plants and with many other tech- 
nological efforts — the impact of a 
“mistake” will be documented not in 
some evaluation repeal but In an 
environment irreparably harmed or 
in a world decimated by some un- 
known “impact." 

We cannot take that chance. We 
must end this notion that technology 
Is innocent until proven guilty. We 
must not act until every possible 
safeguard has been taken, every 
alternative explored, and every 
threat dealt with. 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. David Gagne 

To The Christian Science Monitor 

Roscoe Drummond’s column on the 
SST should be read in connection with 
the front-page article to the same 
issue on noise control. His statement 
that the defeat of the SST program by 
Congress in 1971 was “principally for 
reasons now proved to be myths” is 
Intemperate and very questionable. 

The organization that was mainly 
responsible for the defeat was the 
Washington-based Coalition Against 
the SSTs. This was mainly composed 
of the leading environmentalist 
groups of the country. The question of 
the hypothetical pollution of the upper 
atmosphere was only one, and not the 
main one, of the effective arguments 
advanced by the coalition. 

Of the many points made, including 
economic ones, the question of the 
noise and damage from sonic booms 
was the foremost. Environmentalists 
pointed out the great damage done ta 
a five-month test to 1964 in Okla- 
homa. City, in which military super- 
sonic aircraft were used. Government 
figures show that over $200,000 worth 
of damage claims were filed against 
the government. Multiplied many 
times across the country, this would 
be a staggering and continuing loss. 

However, the greatest permanent 
damage to the environment would he 
from the continuing long drawn-out 
sonic booms — not just isolated, 
individual booms — across the wilder- 
ness areas of the country. With a fleet 
of SSTs daily flying along these paths, 
the peace and quiet of the wilderness 

— one of its greatest advantages — 
would be irreparably shattered. 1 
contributed an article on this subject 
to The Living Wilderness, organ of 
The Wilderness Society, to the winter 
1967-68 Issue, elaborating on this 
theme. 

The Monitor article on noise control 
states that “the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency estimates that 16 
million people are subjected to air- 
craft noise levels ranging from mod- 
erate to very severe.” With a fleet of 
SSTs flying, this problem would be 
multiplied many times. 

Carmel, Calif. C. Edward Graves 

Tc The Christian Sciatic* Monitor! 

We heartily concur with Roscoe 
Drummond's enthusiasm that the SST 
has. been cleared of charges of mas- 
sive environmental damage as long 
as certain precautions are taken 
during the construction of these air- 
craft. We heartily disagree, however, 
with the context in which Mr. Drum- 
mond places these reassuring facts. 
He seems to feel that Congress is 
greatly at fault for having halted 
construction of a plane which sub- 
sequently proved to be "safe." But it 
was precisely because all of the facts 
were not available that Congress 
made the wise decision to stop con- 
struction. We hope that Congress will 
continue to be cautious as It was In 
this incident in 1971. We hope, ft* 
example, that Congress will declare a 
moratorium on the further manufac- 
ture of aerosol sprays until all of the 
pertinent facts about their effect on 
the ozone layer are known. - 

Barbara B. Tiewa 

Jefferson, NJ3. Robert J. Hews Jr. 

To Tb* Christian 8d*oo* Monitor:' 

Mr. Drummond contends that It 
was up to the opposition of the SST to 
prove a real danger. This irrespon- 
sible approach cannot be applied to 
technology. Lack of environmental 
degradation] must be scientifically 
shown prior to beginning any produc- 
tion^ Our citizenry, and indeed the 
world populace should, through their 
representatives, understand the po- 
tential risks of a new venture. It is 
easier to turn off a project in its 
earliest stages than to attempt a. 

recall. • : Bradford Sooth worth 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Letters expressing- readers’ 

: views ' are . welcome. Each re- 
ceives . editorial . Consideration 
:■ though only; a selection can be 
. published and none individually 
; acknowledged. All are subject to 
. condensation. _ 



